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MEDIAEVAL LATIN LYBICS 
PART III 

GOLIAED LYRICS AND POPDLAB LYSIOS 

The richest anthology of mediaeval Latin songs, the Carmina 
burana, has been very generally assigned to the goliards. This 
is unwarrantable. There is no evidence either external or internal 
to lead us to suspect goliardic origin for much of the colorful 
musicality of these erotic lyrics. The cause for the mistake is 
not, however, far to seek. 

Since the epoch-making article of Giesebrecht it has been 
commonly believed that there once existed a sodality of wander- 
ing students, or, what amounts to the same thing, that all the 
discoverable body of Latin lyric poetry during the Middle Ages 
was written by a cultured, clerical stripe of people who were in 
the main subject to similar social and literary traditions. With 
this false belief in mind, Hubatsch therefore follows out the 
characteristics which separate goliard poetry, on the one h&nd 
from vernacular poetry (that of the jongleur and the spielmann), 
on the other hand from ecclesiastical poetry, and gains criteria 
which are worth little or nothing, because they are only half the 
truth. Half the truth, since his conclusions are correct for only 
part of the material he is studying, for the songs of the wander- 
ing students which cling to classical and churchly molds and 
formulae. For such a song as No. 88 which we have just studied at 
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98 Philip Schuyler Allen 

length, for Latin lyrics which reflect simple volkslieder, Hubatsch's 
conclusions are wrong.' 

Let us drive a nail here quickly. Hubatsch says: 

By their profession the goliards were on the same plane with the 
jongleurs and the spielleute ; they were to the clergy what the latter were 
to the laymen. But the goliard felt himself quite another person than the 
jongleur ; at all events outward circumstances placed a deep gulf between 
them. With but few exceptions the jongleur and spielmann were con- 
sidered outlaws, while the goliard possessed his clerical privileges, which 
gave him important advantages over others, besides which as a scholar he 
contrasted with the singer who lacked a learned culture. The goliards 
are viri literati and wish to consort only with viris literatis. This 
exclusive adherence to a formal culture permeates all their poetry and 
forms a sharp contrast between it and that of the laity. Diction and con- 
tent, comparisons, figures of speech, poetic mythology, the whole manner 
of expression in their poems is fundamentally different from that of the 
lay poet. 

Now let us choose a simple Latin dance-song from the Carmina 
burana and see what becomes of the viri literati. 

Ver redit optatum Juvenes ut flores 

Cum gaudio, Accipiant, 

Flore decoratum Et se per odores 

Purpureo, Reficiant, 

Aves edunt cantus Virgines assumant 

Quam dulciter, Alacriter, 

Revirescit nemus, Et eant in prata 

Cantus est amoenus Floribus ornata 

Totaliter. Communiter. 

' This failure todiflerentiate between learned and unlearned Latin poetry has caused con- 
fusion f rt >m the beginning. Schorer and Wackernagel were right in asserting that the flour- 
ishing Latin ijoetry of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries barked back to an earlier period 
of bloom when the knowledge of this language was widely disseminated (cf. Soberer, Oesch. 
d.deut. Dichtung i'nxi.u.srii.Jhdt.,p.5; Anzeieer/.deut. Alt., \i>\. I, p. 202; Wackernagel, 
Geich. d. deut. Lit., p. 70; Ebert, Allgem. Gesch. d. Lit. des Mittelatten, Vol. Ill, p. 347: 
** The Latin songs of the (Cambridge MS because of the popular character of their themes 
and their form show how far into the background the native language was crowded in the 
cultured circles of Germany at that time^O. Sch"rer couM thus assume that the songs of the 
wandering students bad in Germany a long time of preparation behind them. It was like- 
wise right for tiim to say that under t he Salic emperors the understanding of Latin greatly 
diminished among laymen and that the Lutin lyric practically disappeared from con- 
scious lit'rature until it was reawakened through the Indirect influence of the French 
schools. But immediately thereafter to remark with Schererand Laistner (OoHas, p. 99) that 
mediaeval Latin love-poetryprecededthatof Germany, northern France, and Provence, that 
the Carmina burana are nearer folk-paetry than the songs of any other old German manu- 
script—this is lo deal with matters en bloc when the only possible helpfulness of treatment 
lies in discerning analysis of them. 
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We have here a song that is taken almost word for word from 
vernacular lays. R. M. Meyer has brought together from Neid- 
hart a suggestive list of poetical phrases which indicate with 
certainty the sort of source we must seek for such Latin strophes. 
Not that they are taken from Neidhart — far from it! But some 
Latin minnesang like some German minnesang is derived from a 
common basis: the lyric volkslied.^ 

A narrow examination of the lyric pieces of the Carmina burana, 
those poems, I mean, which deal with spring and love and wine, 
will convince us that only occasionally are they songs that have 
been written down free-hand in answer to the call of the moment 
that held the poet in its grasp. They are rather suggestive of a 
score of different things which served directly as models for com- 
position: church -hymns, sometimes, and school poems; classical 
verses excerpted from some favorite anthology,^ or volkslieder 
known from childhood. Thus, nature introductions as naive as 
any in popular song nestle close to labored expositions of the vis 
naturae and to mythological personifications taught in the gram- 
mar schools. This teaches us that only seldom were these lyric 
pieces composed by al fresco poets who moved sturdily and 

1 R. M. Meyer (Zeitschr, f. deut. Alt., Vol. XXIX, p. 224) says : "There exists an important 
intorrelatioDShip between German f (ilk-poetry and the pieces of the wandering students . 
The vagi were aftf^r all children of the people and had thrown up among the game's and dances 
of their home. With equal certainty we must assume an influence of volkslieder upon the 
goliard songs and vice versa." For a more general development of the same statement cf. 
Schneider, Das muxikalische Lied in geschichtlicher Entwicklunn (1863), Vol. I, pp. 193 S., 
*' Die Fahrenden als Vermittler zwiscben VolksUed and Kunstlied." 

2 So much has been made of the contrast between the present age, when the literary pro- 
ductions of widely separated times and peoples surround us in such immeasurable abundance, 
and the Middle Ages, when oral transmiss on by way of priest and minstrel was practically 
the sole source of spiritual nourisliment for him who sought after culture, that we are apt to 
give too little weight to the part played by books and t^chool texts during the " dark " and 
"middle" centuries. Anthologies and MSS of ercerpta and exempJa bound the past to the Mid- 
dle Ages as firmly, if not as clearly, as printed books bind it to us, and there is no more need of 
assuming continuity of oral tradition wlien we find a mediaeval poem derived from an enrlier 
source than there ia to assume the same thing when we discover .Tonson's 8"ng to Celia to 
be the reworking of phrases in a sophist's love-letter. Laukhardt's " beautiful song Ecce 
quatn bonum brayed forth on the street to the vast joy of the (Tiessen nymphs' iLaukhardtt 
.... Leben und Si hickaale [1792], Vol. I, p. 96 ; Annalen der Universitdt Schilda [1798], Vol. 
I, p. 86) is due of course to the chance reawakening of a forgotten ninth-century hymn (Mone, 
Lateinische Hyvinen dea Mittelalters [1853], Vol. 1, pp. 393 f.) and not to the parodying of one 
which had been sung during the intervening nine centuries; Traube has shown that the 
student song, which Kopp and Schmitz presumed to be written and sung in the Fulda cloister 
school at some Eastertide during the ninth century, derives from a Roman prototype of the 
fifth century (Neues Archiv, Vol. XXV, pp. 625 f.), but this means simply that a thieving 
teacher got his verses from a book, not that he had ever heard them sung in his life before 
he wrote them down. 
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unconsciously in their Latin medium; it was rather a thing at 
second hand for most of them. Arehpoet and Grolias might utter 
the Cum in orbem, the Aestuans interius, and the Utar contra vitia, 
as if they were to the manner born, Walter of Chatillon might 
tread the stately measures of his Propter Sion non tacebo with care- 
less ease, Simon Ch6vre d'or and Hugo of Orleans might retell the 
Fall of Ilium with never a hesitant moment ; but the real lyric pieces 
are of another brood. They are put together of patches and the 
seams show.' Often we may not speak of a song as a whole but 
must try to divide it into its various parts, to see what underlies 
it. But while this makes any study of such poems more difficult 
it frequently gladdens us, for we learn at times that part of it, or 
perhaps the entire substratum of it, is a volkslied. And what an 
insight we then gain of the men who wrote these songs! A new 
class of author is apparent in them; one that we should, truly, 
expect to find in any age except the sort of time scholars have 
imagined twelfth and thirteenth centuries to be. Not alone 
berUhmte Professoren must we add to the goliards as the writers 
of Latin verse in the Middle Ages, not alone "ecclesiastics, jurists, 
physicians, and teachers," but, also, the third type of person whom 
the modern world denominates just "a common, ordinary poet." 
Not clerks and students were they always, with the Latin learning 
of their time at their fingers' ends. Often self-taught and barely 
taught German poets* who lightened the burdens of the day by 

1 No further proof of this important fact is D6(>ded than that adduced by H. M. Meyer in 
his oft-cited article. No. 107 in the Carmina burana, for instance, is found to be actually 
without a single original line to bless itself with, and for other songs in this collection 
Meyer's remark %ble Industry has discovered so many parallels both Latin and German that 
one marvels at th'-ir number. 

Sometimes a song is nothing more than a cento of lines from other well-known poems. 
Thus thn song Hac in die rege nafo (Analecta hymnica. Vol. XX, p. 123) is wholly made up of 
the initial lines of twenty-six conducius poems, as Wilhelm Meyer discovers (Gesammelte 
Abhandlmigen, Vol. II, p. S29). 

' Scholars have at times distinguished with some sharpness between the Latin poems 
such as were in vogue at the great schools of France and the goliard songs: cf. Delisle, 
Annunire bulletin de la SociiU de Vhisioire de France (1885), p. 103; Dreves, Analecta 
hymnica. Vol. XX (1895), p. 8; Meyer, Gdttinger Nachrichten (1907), p 88. But none of them, 
so far as I remember, has cared to add a third'class of poets to the well-estHblished divisions 
of noted teachers in the schools and the graceless ne'er-do-wells. This third type of authors 
we should not seek in any one profession or clan, but among any and all classed of people 
with sufficient culture to borrow, remake, or sing newly forth a few dufrgerel stanzas of 
simplest L \tin. Some of these authors, to be sure, must have had a smattering of the Latin 
of the schools — else they could not have moved in the foreign medium. One cannot exactly 
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reproducing songs of spring and love. Nor can we call the result 
ill, for a lightness and sprightliness is not unusual in these songs, 
a cadence and swing which surprises and takes us captive. 

This musicality need not, however, cause us wonder. German 
poets have at all times caught the secret of it. It is true that 
certain of the more ostentatious poems in the Carmina burana may 
be part-songs taken from, or based upon, the motet collections of 
France, with their two and three different systems of musical 
notation; but it is equally true that certain of the simpler songs 
are not. They sung themselves as satisfactorily out of the setting 
of popular mediaeval airs as they do today to the sound of In der 
grossen Seestadt Leipzig, Ich bin der Doktor Eisenbart, Prince 
Eugen der edle Bitter, Fuchs, du hast die Oans gestohlen. 
And let us take heed not to ridicule without good cause the 
plagiarism of these south German poets and call their work 
cobbling. For they were without exception trying to do what 
nineteenth-century German poets have done: raise a volkslied 
to the state and condition of accepted artistic verse by incor- 
porating some of it, or some of its diction and figurative utterance 
at least, in new poems of their own. And the result in both cases 
has justified the means. 

It is doubtless best that at this point I tell what I mean by 
volkslied, a term that from now on I shall have to use with increas- 
ing frequency. I do not believe it to be a song composed by a 
number of people acting in concert (Grimm: "das Volk dichtetj" 
Gummere: "communal song"), nor do I conceive it as a poem 
sung by the lower classes alone ("people" in the sense of "popu- 
lace" or "rabble"), nor do I think it necessarily a naive compound 
of homely diction which mirrors the simple processes of the unlet- 
tered mind (Herder, Btlrger, Brentano, and Krejci). A volkslied 
is merely a song which we historically know, or assume, has proven 
to be very popular. 

It is not written by a humble man of the people who dwells 
aside from the crowded centers of life, although such a song once 
learned this man may continue it for generations. Impulse to 

speak of "native woodnotes wild" when a German, say, writes Latin. But except for this 
there is in certain dainty bits of the Carmina burana no hint of either learned or dissolute 
scholasticism. 
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authorship is lacking, reserve encases him like a shell. The 
unlettered and unalert do not achieve poetic coherence and build 
emotional expression out into even the the simplest art-forms. 
The unique effectiveness and beauty of German popular balladry 
is due neither to small and isolated mediaeval communities work- 
ing mysteriously together in the throes of lyrical composition, nor 
yet to unimaginative men inspired to spasmodic effort. For such 
inspiration did not dwell in the mediaeval environment except 
stirred crowds gathered, unless the initial impulse be of another 
world than this and we imagine a succession of German Caedmons 
whose lips were regularly opened by sense and sight of divinity. 
If we should find in segregated communities today — the Tennessee 
mountaineers, for instance — a simple lyric of power and beauty, 
of mock and humor and suffering, then I could imagine that in 
days of yore similar submerged processes went forward. But, 
failing this, there is for me now as ten years ago but one defini- 
tion of volkslied: a song, from whatever source, sung for a long 
time by all kinds of people.' 

Who would it be that evolved liedlein which the people cher- 
ished and curiously clung to ? Some one artist driven thereto by 
the spirit of his surroundings. Who would carry them from one 
countryside to another? Most often and most continuously the 
minstrel. It would be he who was most desirous to add to his 
stock from that of other minstrels fresh home from their travels. 
And he, we may be sure, it was who collected Latin songs as well as 
German ones, in order that no audience might go away from his 
singing hungry. 

But why should we call this minstrel "goliard"? If we mean 
by this word a cultured product of the French schools, a finished 
though degenerate baccalaureus artium, we see how wrong its 
application occasionally is. Such a person did not compose and 
sing many of the popularizing ballads which we have cited 
throughout this study, which we are to add to below. But if, 
on the contrary, we would imply by "goliard" anyone during 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries who sang Latin dance-couplets 
modeled on the reigen of the village festivals, who indited pastoral 

'C(. my discussion of this in Journal of Germanic Philology, Vol. Ill (1899). 
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songs and tagelieder, lovers' parting-songs and ballads of deserted 
maidens, then we employ a single term too loosely. For it indi- 
cates everybody who caroled forth during the Middle Ages a lyric 
phrase in the lingua Romana between the Scotch borders and 
Sicily. 

No. It is best to retain "goliard" in the sense that till now 
has been generally accepted, viz., a wandering student possessed 
of a particular sort of training that shone through his songs. 
And such a one wrote all the amatory stanzas in the MSS of St. 
Omer and Queen Christine and practically all in the Cambridge 
MS. But at least a third of the erotic lyrics in the Carmina 
burana betray the work of another sort of person. This we shall 
now specify with some detail. The clearest way to handle the 
material, I believe, is to study the analogies and the differences 
between goliard poems and popular Latin songs in a series of short 
chapters designed to show forth succinctly the most marked con- 
trasts which they offer: (I) Learned Folk-poetry; (II) Treat- 
ment of Love-themes; (III) Treatment of Nature ; (IV) Classi- 
cal and Popular Allusions.' 

I. LEARNED FOLK-POETBY 

Once upon a time a critic bethought him of early mediaeval 
times in Europe and after meditating deeply said : "I know nothing 
of those ages which mean nothing" — whereupon he turned the 
searchlight of his mind to more illuminable business. I confess 
o a similar state of ignorance regarding the specious phrase 
learned folk-poetry," for it means nothing that I have discovered. 
This phrase is of course a translation of the German gelehrte 
volksdichtung which is a winged word persistently used by stu- 
dents of the mediaeval Latin lyric and must therefore be reckoned 
with. I believe its wings should be clipped. 

The use of the caption sprang from the following conditions: 
Goliard poetry is permeated by a learned culture which offers a 

I Hubatsch has a chapter on the analogies which goliard poetry shows to popular poetry 
(Lot. Vagantenlieder^ pp. 41 ff. ; cf. also Steiuthal. Zeitschr. f, V6lkerp»ychologiey Vol. XI 
[1879], pp. 8911.), but he deals only with the longer pieces which are not lyric 1 He assPrts 
that it would carry him too far to treat of the shorter songs of the wandering students and 
therefore gravely chooses his material just where it can least be found: in the Canfestio, 
the Utar contra vitia, and the Propter Sion. 
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sharp contrast to the unclerical or lay songs of the period. Dic- 
tion and content, comparisons and figures, poetic mythology — the 
whole manner of expression in these student songs is fundament- 
ally different from those of the lay-poets.' But none the less does 
this learned poetry show a certain kinship to vernacular popular 
poetry. It borrows freely from, and makes large use of, traditional 
material, maintains a conventionalized symbolism in thought and 
expression, crystallizes certain turns of speech into formulae.* I 
is anonymous, is prone to generalize rather than present the indi- 
vidual view of a certain author, fits therefore the need of the many 
more than it does the casual exigency of any single class. Finally, 
it at times exhibits something of the terseness and carelessness of 
detail which is the hallmark of lyric popular poetry in all ages. 

Then was the phrase "learned folk-poetry" begotten to char- 
acterize the Latin efforts of the schools which contained here and 
there a slight alloy of the matter and manner of vernacular lyric 
verse. As if one should rename some precious metal because of 
its admixture with an adulterant that gives it currency in com- 
merce. Lyrical alloy veins most of the oldest German epic narra- 
tives, as surely as it does the Anglo-Saxon elegiac fragments.' 
Many years ago Mallenhoff called attention to the tones of melting 
tenderness which sound in certain old Norse poems: in the death- 
greeting which Hialmar sends Ingibiorg [Hervararsaga) , in the 
Volundarquida, the conclusion of the second song of Helgi and 
Sigrun, the opening five stanzas of the third Sigurdarquida, etc.* 
But if he cited these passages as proof that there was lyricality of 
expression in the heroic age, he did not coin a phrase for them 
in toto such as "epic volkslieder." For he knew that they were 
withheld from being lyrics by the unlyric clan-appeal they made 
and were intended to make upon their auditors.' Nothing in their 
verse structure or in any. externality of manner and meter pre- 

t Cf . Hubatsoh, op. cit., p. 22. 

« Habatsch, ibid., p. «. 

3 Cf . KOrting, Die Anfdnge der Benais$anceliteratur in Italien (1881) , Part I, pp. 36 f . j 
Allen, Modem Philology, Vol. Ill, p. 438. 

*Cf. MttUenhoa-Scherer, Denkmdter (1892)3, Vol. II, p. 154. 

& I believe this point has never been more reasonably or deftly arerned than by Mr. 
Oammere in his " Primitive Poetry and the Ballad," Modem Philology, Vol. I (1903), 
pp. 221ff. 
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vented such songs from being called folk-lyrics; they have color 
and musicality of rhythm, a soft melancholy and a dreamy roman- 
ticism, but epic they remain, ballads they are because of the imper- 
sonal, unindividual, communal background that is found in them. 

Similarly does one speak of "ecclesiastical folk-songs" {geist- 
liche volkslieder). This phrase may serve — I do not care — 
when a churchman like Luther writes a hymn which encircles 
the earth and outlasts time ; or when contrafacta hymns are made 
by the easy process of word substitution in Von fernen Landen 
komm ich her, Innsbruck, ich muss dich lassen,' although this 
latter process generally results in doubtful popularity. But to 
term ecclesiastical folk-song any of the stilted and metrical Latini- 
zation of vernacular lays is again to speak by the book and not 
by the word of truth." 

Similarly we meet in goliardic poetry of high and low degree 
occasional muffled suggestions of lyric volkslieder. But it is 
grievous because of this to designate distinctly learned verse 
"folk-poetry." For, in the nature of things, if poetry is com- 
posed in the Latin argot of culture it cannot be widely understood 
and sung; whereas, if a popular song be taken and overloaded 
with scholastic niceties it ceases to be popular. In neither case 
have we what may be called a volkslied. 

I would accordingly renew the plea already made in this study,' 
that zeal be not allowed to run off with reason, that we do not 

1 Cf . for instance Budde, PreussiKche JahrbOcher, Vol. LXXIII, p. 482. 
3 Many another churchman in the Mid<lle Ages followed the example of Thomas of 
York who never heard a popular secular song or ballad sung by the minstrels that he did 
not immediately compose a sacrod parody on the words: "Si quis in audita ejus arte 
joculatoria aliquid vocale sonaret, statim illud in divinas laudes effigiabat," Biog. Lit., 
p. 25. One Frenchman took such an interest in vernacular songs and Latin parodies of 
them that he based his sermo de sancta Maria on the ballad Bele Aliz matin leva, and in 
the course of his homily quotes the couplet : 

sicut lilium inter spinas, 

sic arnica mea inter Alias. 
P. Meyer, Bomania, Vol. XXXVI, p. 501. M^ny a Latin sermon relies for its interest, 
its theme, or its illustrative material upon popular diction, proverbial wit, vernacular songs, 
etc. I may take space perhaps for another instance : 

^^ Ezemplum de clerico quodam de quo narratnr quod, cum esset Parisius ad fenestram 
et audiret cantilenam in vico, in qua dicebatur 

Li tens s'en veit 

Et jfi n'ei riens fait ; 

Li tens reviont 

Et ie ne f ais riens 
primo coepit cogitare cantus dulcedinem, etc." — Haurdau, Vol. Ill, p. 311. 
> Cf. supra. Part I, p. 40. 
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refer to the school-poetry of the goliards as popular verse, but retain 
the latter rubric for "lewd" and unlettered couplets wherever 
they occur. In a few songs of the Carminn burana we have 
popularizing lyrics of such transparent lightness throughout; but 
more frequently by far we have this popular phrase or that 
volkslied-stanza inserted or appended where all the rest of the 
Latin poem is learned and unyielding. In such a case this alloy- 
material is to be regarded as simply the salt that savors, not as 
the yeast that leavens the whole lump so that it becomes "learned 
olk-poetry." Like alloy, it remains the intruder, and merely 
testifies interestingly to the fact that where we find learned 
poems constantly and almost unconsciously refreshing themselves 
at the well-spring of popular-song, there we have certain evidence 
that there floated everywhere about, like thistledown, German 
volkslieder and Latin stanzas of a similar sort, ready for the using. 

Since Richard M. Meyer's genial listing of the popular phrases 
which shine out of the Latin lyrics in the Carmina burana there 
is happily no reason to burden our page with the lumber of much 
evidence,' but one of several illustrations not given by him may 
be permitted me, to show how a popular stanza would worm its 
way in where ordinarily it would be least expected. 

After the manner of the goliards some wandering student has 
taken a French (or Italian) pastoral and "refined" it. Here 
and there the lightness of the original shimmers, but the effect 
of the whole is stilted and in no sense popular: 

Vere dulci mediante, 
Non in Maio, paulo ante, 
Luce soils radiante 
Virgo vultu elegante 
Fronde stabat sub vernante 
Canens cum cicuta. 

lUuc veni fato dante. 
Nympha non est formae tantae, 
AequipoUens ejus plantae. 
Quae me viso festinante 
Grege fugit cum balante 
Metu dissoluta.^ 

iCf. the oft-cited article, Zeitachr.f. deut. Alt., Vol. XXIX. 
J Carmina burana. No. 120. 
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Now mediaeval maidens are beaten always, so the story of folk- 
song goes,' if they be discovered with an unknown lover; and 
therefore our "nymph" is terrified. But in this instance she 
does not express her fear in a fashion that may be called foreign 
to the district of Benedictbeuern ; she speaks good German: 
"Wenn's der Vater wtlsste oder Martin gar, der ftltere Bruder, 
so wtirde das mir ein schwarzer Tag sein .... usw." 

Si senserit meus pater 
Vel Martinus major frater, 
Erit mihi dies ater; 
Vel si sciret mea mater, 
Cum sit angue pejor quater, 
Virgis sum tributa.''' 

II. TREATMENT OP LOVE THEMES 

The goliard lyric deals with the passion of love in a way that 
is esteemed brutal. Desire for the quick and physical possession 
of the beloved object is often stated with a boldness of diction that 
borders on what we feel to be pruriency.' 

1 Cf . Carmina burana. No. 52 : Sunt parentes mihi saevi ; mater longioris aevi irascetar 
pro re levi (SO slQege mich diu muoter mln, das waere mir llhte zorn; Uhland, Vol. IV3, 
p. 225) ; Dn MSril (1847) , p. 229 : Mater est inhumaaa ; regrediar, ni feriar materna virgula 
(Ich will nicht mit euch gahn, mein Vater wtirde micb schi'lten, meine Mutter wdrde mich 
schla'n; Ubland, Vol. II[3, p. 275) ; Jeanroy, Origines^, p. 195; Heider, Untertuchungen zur 
mittelenfiliechen erotinchen Lyrik (1905), pp. 53f. ; Nicholson, Old German Love Songa,x>, 127; 
Neidhart and his fellow-poets tell how the buoyant daughter is ever chided by her mother ; 
Uhland, Vol. Ill, p. 276. 

2 This stanza has ever sounded Qerman in my ears because of the girl's platitudinous 
and unblushing directness. National style read through the mask of Latin is often no safe 
criterion, but sometimes it convinces. Haur6au believes one song (No. 65) Italian chiefly 
because of this; '*Ce cachet n'est pas simplement la grftce; c'est encore la grace italienno, 
aux agaceries voluptueuses, celle qui distingue les fantaisies llttdraires de Boccace et de 
I'Arioste comme les vivantes peinturcs du Coriftge et de Giorgion." Cf. also Hiiet, Ro- 
mania, Vol. XXII (1893), p. 536, and Santangelo, Studio sulla poesia goliardica, pp. 82 ff., 
and the t nets of Winterfeld on heimafkunst discussed below in the chapter on drinking- 
songs. Symonds writes in his Wine, Women, and Song (p. 30) : "The Carmina burana, by 
their frequent references to linden-trees and nightingales and their numerous German re- 
frains, indicate a German home for the poems on spring and love, in which they are 
specially rich. The more I study the songs of love and wine in this codex, the more con- 
vinced am I that they have their origin for the most part in South-Western Germany, the 
Bodensee, and Elsass." 

'This fact was conditioned partly no doubt by the foreign medium in which the poet 
sang. Hubatsch snys (Z/at. Vagantenlieder, p. 19): "If in the vernacular songs the poet's 
words echoed warmly in every heart, the Latin author had to appeal to the reason of his 
auditor who was translating what he heard into his mother-tongue. The restriction of the 
poet's vocabulary made him coarser in expression, permitted him to say things without 
veiling them ; he is plainer, more forcible, less considerate than the courtly poet." 
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I shall not say what constitutes chastity in literary expression 
by what standard we should measure it. To assert dogmatically 
that this is pure and that impure is ordinarily but to convict our- 
selves of being provincial, or at least philistine. Winterfeld sug- 
gests that modern poetesses of naturalism have quite equaled in 
frankness that Heloise whom they cannot forgive for preferring to 
be Abailardi scortum et meretrix rather than empress.' And I 
remember, after perusing certain novelettes and plays of Griln- and 
Jilngstdeutschland, that the most boisterous eighteenth-century 
English stories were penetrated by gales of fresh air, that the 
Elizabethan drama was fain to stop without the bedroom door. In 
the Benedictbeuern MS there is no Goethean Tagebuch with its 
recalcitrant Meister Iste, no Venetian epigram: "Hab ich als 
mftdchen sie satt, dient sie als knabe mir noch." The sole sodomitic 
song in our codex spends itself in earnestly denying the guilt of 
its author. 

There would be small reason, however, to raise, still less con- 
tinue, discussion of this unsavory theme, if it were not that the 
materialism of the goliard songs appears in curious contrast to the 
almost tinical reserve of the so-called frauenlieder of early minne- 
sang,^ with the Ktlrenberg women-strophes, with verses of Meinloh 
of Seflingen and of the Burggraf of Regensburg.' 

Now this difference in attitude may mean any of three things: 
(1) that men wrote the Latin songs, women composed the German 
ones; (2) that the goliards were morally oblique, the German 
poets of spiritual mold; (3) that the two sets of authors were sub- 
servient to different literary conventions. Let us see. 

1 Cf . Herrigs Archiv, Vol. CXIV, p. 44, where Winterfeld draws an effective picture of the 
lite of Irmgard von Hammerstein. 

' One argument which has often been used to negate woman's authorship of lyric verses 
can scarcely be applied here. This is the assertion that no woman would give public expres- 
sion to her love for a member of the sterner sex, as this would necessarily expose her to ridi- 
cule and social distress ; cf ., e. g., von Wilamowitz, GOttinger NachricMen (1896), p. 225, note 
2; Winterfeld, loc. cit, p. 28. This of course would be only true, (1) if the author's name 
became known, (2) if the sentiments expressed were believed to be the direct outgrowth of 
the mood of the writer, and not as commonly in poetry the more or less conventionalized 
treatment of a tender theme. Moreover, hasty generalizations as to the etiquette forbidding 
femule authorship are often invalid because one age or one given usage does not furnish neces- 
sary analogy to other times and other views. 

3 "On the part of the clerk sensuality, frivolity, an overbrimming pagan joy in life," says 
Soberer when discussing "der jungo Spervogel" {Deutsche Studien, p. 7), "on the part of the 
layman moral earnestness and Christian sobriety." Again (p. 68) Scherer speaks of the 
secret revelations of a tender soul-lite current in early minnesang. 
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More than forty years ago Mallenhofif asserted that the Kiiren- 
berg strophes were undeniably written by women, and Scherer 
thereafter announced that we might believe women alone capable 
of the profounder sentiments of love found in the earlier love-poetry 
of Germany.' These statements, which for some time have been 
regarded by scholars with apathy, if not distrust, have received 
fresh impetus at the hands of Breysig.^ There are several reasons 
for assigning the authorship of such pieces to the other sex: (a) 
the testimony of chronicles and council decrees; (6) such evidence 
as we gain from artes diciamini and epistolary guides; (c) state- 
ments made in the poem itself; (d) a belief that in times of 
violence and rudeness the tenderest tones should be considered 
feminine. The first testimony (a), gathered as it is quite exclu- 
sively from other times and districts than the one under considera- 
tion and therefore without necessary application to the period we 
are dealing with, should be given no weight.' The next contention 
(6) is equally invalid, for popular as we know "compendiums for 
letter- writers" and "rhymsters" to have been in the Middle Ages, 
we should still hesitate to accept the purely typical figures of women 
authors that we find in them as derived from real life. Their 
source appears more naturally to rest in the rhetorical subtleties 
of the schools which made so much of them.* Third (c), there is 

1 Mallenhoff -Scherer, Denkm&ler (1863) ; c(. Preussi»che Jahrbilcher,Vol. XVl, pp. 267 £f. ; 
Vol. XXXI, pp. 4«8 S. ; Zeitechr. f. deut. A It., Vol. XVII, pp. 561 ff. ; Deutsche Studien (1891)2, 
pp. 69, 77 f. ; Ge'ch. d. d. DicMung im xi. u. xii. Jkdt., p. 72. EOgel (Pa«J.i Grundriss^, Vol. 
II, p. 179) says : " Yearning for the absent love, grief at est rangement from him, fiad in thiise 
songs such simple and natural expression that one might decide for feminine authorship, 
did not the poets of this time in very similar piecos expressly introduce the woman as first 
speaker, and did not Klirenberger hioiself now and then betray the man*s t^oint of view in his 
portrayal of woman's emotions." Nor must we forget that " pathos was a strong solvent in 
the Middle Ages .... when the world was full of ideals and fantasies" (Ker, Essays on 
Mediaeval Literature [It 05], p. 17), and so be not misled by the Ktlrenberg songs as we come to 
them perhaps straight from our study of the preceding epic literature which bristles with 
swords and battle-axes. 

2 Cf. Die Zukunft (1903), No. 27, in which Breysig utilizes the chaplain Andrews' Tractatua 
de atnore et amoria remediis (written about 1170-85), ami Archiv far Kulturgeschichte, Vol. I 
(1903), pp. 18 ff. : "the noble lady of the period knew how to read andwrite love-letters, a faculty 
that was probably often beyond the reach of her lover. But that the woman was first to begin 
striving to perfect sentiment and demeanor finds its reason in her innermost being, et«." 
General statements of this stripe ba^ed upon arbitrary psychological assumption cannot 
prove that women definitely composed certain poems. 

»('f. Denkmaler (1892)3, Vol. II, pp. 154 f. 

« A case in point is furnishrd by the partially rhymed love-letter of Tegernsee which ends 
in quoting "Du bist min, ich bin din" (cf. Uinnesangs FrUhling (1888)*, pp.221 ff.). Here 
we meet the situation which is such a commonplace in mediaeval poetry : a woman hesitates 
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no occasion to trust the autobiographic value of poetic utterance 
unless we have the added support of other knowledge regarding 
its author/ And the last point (d), because it may never be 
proven by any, is only assertive and quite without scientific 
warrant/ 

Viewed from the standpoint of their songs alone, we have then 
no good reason to suppose the goliards more depraved than the 
minnesingers, unless we would regard their poetry as a matter 
of personal sincerity and not one of conventional pose,' unless 
we see fit to assert that their verses are "instantaneous photo- 
graphs of immediate experience." But if we wish to raise our 
eyebrows over Astrophel's Stella, if we would make flesh and 
blood of Shakespeare's Dark Lady, there is none to forbid our 
doing the like with the punks and drabs of goliard tradition.* 

between a eoldier and a clerk as lover; cf., e. g., Matthew of VendOme, Epistolae, II, 1 and 2 
(Wattenbach, Sitzungsber. d. bayr. Akad. (1872), pp. 594 ff .) ; Love-Council of Eemiremont 
(Zeitachr. f. deut. ^it., Vol. VII, p. 160); the debate between Phyllis and F\oiaiCarmina 
burana. No. 65), Frigidum est horridum (.ibid., No. 55), and the two French songs cited by 
Hiibatsch (Lat. VagantenUeder, pp. 26 f.). A mere glance at any of thesp passages does away 
with the theory that women really wrote this style of tiling: it is all the purest casuistry. 
Matthew's lady, for instance, denies that physical bpanty precludes chastity, acknowledges 
that she desires to mai ry, hints that she care.-* to be no one's paramour, but is of the < pinion 
that if she does oi'usent to a liaison it will be a layman and no clerk who profits by it. Insin- 
cere this is, of course, but necessarily no more so than the pose of that other Tegernsee lady 
who makes a love-billet of a schnaderhUpfet. The "du hist min" couplet need not be the 
work of a woman. Its sentimt-nt is no more real than the device wrapped about any bonbon, 
than the motto printed in red on a peppermint heart. This children's party sort of j ngle, 
" locked thou art within my heart, and I have lost the key," scholars have found tender and 
artless to a degree — and therefore feminine. It may be. But 1 had always imagined such 
things as " honey is sweet and so are you" gotten up by a designing confectioner to sell his 
sngar. 

iThe argument from lyric to lite and then from life right back to lyric is a famous 
circulus vitiomts. The fray will never end, for on the one side stand those extremists who 
trnst any record of the past which they would never think of believing in the present— a 
lyric record for example ; on the other siiie are ranged the literal people who are taught to 
view with suspicion any exercise of the imagination whatsoever. Midground is taken by 
Burdach in his reasonable analysis of Waliher's lyrics; his argument should be examined 
with some care by anyone intere^ted in this general topic (cf. his Walther v. d. V. [1900], 
pp.29eE.). 

2 Mr. Manly reminds me of Skeat's pronouncement that the Nutbrown Maid was the 
product of a woman's art, despite the concluding lines. 

3 Even another source of our ' knowledge ' in the matter of the ' brutish ' poetry 
assigned to the goliards is not thoroughly trustworthy : the synodical decrees, the church 
historians, and the capitularies dictated by priests and monks. For these have an evident 
personal bias and a forced bitterness of denunciation that stamps them as the result of party 
clamor and asc^'tic dogmatism. If we believe such a diatribe as the De contemplu mundi 
of Bernard of Morlaix to be the mirror of the society of his age, then (and only then) can 
we put faith in much of the vituperation against the wandering students. 

♦ Si monds could not refrain from rapping the goliards for their fancied sins. He says 
( Wine, Women and Song, p. 174) : " The love of Tristram for leenlt, of Lancelot for 
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Suppose for the time being we admit these highly colored 
smudges to be true, then we must grant the like of the edelfrauen 
of minnesang. This wife, never the poet's own, the courtly 
author pictures for us according to a set of carefully laid down 
rules; he varies from the prescription given him as little as does 
your modern registered pharmacist.' She is wholly bound by 
convention. Nor is this strange, for German minnesang was 
from its first inception not folk-poetry but the class-poetry of 

Guinevere, of Beaumains for his lady, is alien to the g< iliardic conception of intersezual 
relations. Nowhere do we find a trace of Arthur's vow imposed upon his knif^hts: never to 
do outrage, and always to do ladies, damsels, and gentlewomen succour upon pain of death. 
This mauly respect for women, which was, if not precisely the purest, yet certainly the 
most fruitful social impulse of the Middle Ages, receives no expression iu the Carmina 
vagorum. 

" The reason is not far to seek. The clerici were a class debarred from domesticity, 
devoted in theory to celibacy. In practice incapable of marriage, they were not so much 
unsocial or anti-social as extra-social ; and while they gave a 1< )Ose rein to their appetites, 
they respected none of those ties, anticipated none of those home pleasures, which conse- 
crate the animal desires in everyday existence as we know it. One of their most popular 
poems is a brutal monastic diatribe on matrimony, fouler in its stupid abuse of women, 
more unmanly in its sordid imputations, than any satire which emanated from the corrup- 
tion of imperial Rome." 

If these remarks were only those of a single admirable and intrepid critic thny might 
be passed over unh"eded, but they present the general view; the view at least of all who 
read directly from mediaeval poetry to mediaeval social life. Symonds finds " the most 
fruitful social impulse" of a time in the woman worship of its romances; he finds in tlie 
goliards, on the contrary, " the cynicism which emerges in the lyrics of triumphant seducers 
and light lovers." If we should read modern records of this kind with equal seriousness, 
how strange would oftentimes be our deduction. No bay tree has ever flourished as ilo in 
these parlous days two sets of romances: the swashbuckling tale of the cha&te youth who 
flies to the aid of distressed womanhood and thereby wins to wife wealth, rank, and beauty ; 
the chronique scandaleuse ot sensuality and degraded passion. These are our '^Arthur" 
stories, our " goliard " songs. But they do not cut deep into our life, nor do they mirror it. 
Such "best sellers" are a species of vegetable growth and their roots are not watered by 
the blood that gives us str-'ugth. They do not wring our withers. They do not clothe our 
ideals. BollwagenbUchlrin are they, " train literature " to induce forgetful iiess between 
stations or make possible slumber under the adverse conditions which govern hotel and 
sleeping-car. We enjoy them most when they do not in any way remind us of a life we have 
led or care to dream of leading. 

I will not say that this was just the mediaeval state of mind toward all its romances 
and its naked literature of love. I do not know. But it is certainly as reasonable to believe 
twelfth-century men and women unharried by many fourth-rate courtly romances and 
"poems of passion" as are we. 

1 The portrait of the lady can be secured either by first-hand study of the poems them- 
selves or more conveniently from such repertoria as Rosiftri'S, Histoire de la KocUUfran- 
Caise au moyen dge (1880), Schultz, Das MJiiche Leben zur Zeit der3fmne*flinffer (1889)2, 
The following sketch is adapted from Breysig, Archivf. Kulturfiesch.,\o\ I, p. 21: The 
lady of course is always lair and of inviolate breeding, she walks with slow and mincing 
step, " gestreichet als ein velkelin, dem sin geflder cben lit," she must keep her gaze lowered, 
not be seen abroad unless muffled in a cloak, not swing her arms or gatiier her skirts about 
her. She must not cross her legs when she stts, she may smile but never laugh or speak 
loudly. Even when riding she must hide her hands under her garment. She may not 
address a strange man, but is to rise whenever he enters the room. And so on. One might 
believe himself in the drawing-room of a modern finishing school. 
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court and "society." Even before it became a fixed and fast 
literary mold, even if it derived at the beginning largely from a 
precedent popular native lyric and did not take its rise in Latin 
or Provencal or French or oriental writing, it yet breathed forth 
the new breath in literature of a devoted and soulful love. As 
platonic affection had its origin in the neo-platonism of the Italian 
renaissance, as anacreontic love is the reflex of an idyllic poetry 
revived from the pastorals of Theocritus and Anacreon, so — of 
course — the faithful swain and his finical lady were the result 
throughout twelfth- and thirteenth-century Europe of chivalry 
and the crusades. 

Lyrical convention thus holds court poet and goliard alike, 
and each sings a little as the spirit moves him, but mostly within 
given and definite bounds. Except for an occasional piece here 
and there — and they are comparatively few in number — our 
hearts need not be troubled by this vivid epicureanism. It is not 
fiammen, it is poesie. Certain Latin lyrical ballads, certain longer 
musical narratives show forth a glory and a ruthless abandonment 
of self that one is not accustomed to look for in Europe anywhere 
before the fourteenth century. They are big, they have effrontery, 
and preach pleasant surrender to the world without conscience 
and without qualm. They are "pagan," if you will. But this 
love for the detail of physical beauty, of woman's fleshly charm, 
is much more apt to be a direct inheritance from classical tradi- 
tion than a newborn voluptuousness. In his Planctus naturae 
Alanus of Lille describes the goddess as follows:' 

She is a virgin whose hair radiant with a peculiar brightness seems 
to invest her head with a starry halo. Her broad projecting forehead 
vies in color with the lily, her brows preserve a golden mean between 
luxuriance and sparseness, the soft serenity of her eyes with their benign 
glance resembles a double-star. Her nose is neither too depressed nor 
does it jut forth unduly, her mouth breathes sweet fragrance, her lips 
with their gentle swelling invite kisses, her teeth are ivory. A rosy glow 
is on her cheeks, her chin is crystal-smooth her throat is not slender 
nor yet short, her breasts display the gracefulness of youth, her arms 
incite embraces, the temperate curving of her hips completes the beauty 
of her figure. 

1 1 quote from Francke, Zur Gesch.d. lat. Schulpoesie, p. 31. Read also what he has to 
say ot similar passages from Nigel Wireker and Geoffrey of Vinesauf . 
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Here is the conventionalized formula for woman's beauty in 
the school-poem ; plodding investigation of her parts from tip to toe. 
Churchmen, as we have seen, avoided the imputation of carnal 
longing by adding to their verses imagery gained from hymns to the 
Virgin and by taking refuge in phrases borrowed from the canticles 
and Prudentius; the goliards clung rather to Ovid' and sought to 
give their feminine lay-figure the color of truth by variation on 
the original model. The thread of it all, however, is in the clas- 
sics, as are the omnipresent palace-descriptions of one kind and 
another, the portrayal of the goddesses Fame and Fortune," etc. 

The new thing that the goliards brought to this sort of school- 
poetry, a thing that gave life and the air of realism to it, that 
infused it with human warmth and sympathy was song. The 
greater poems existent at the French schools were narratives, 
with epic diffnseness of detail, made to be declaimed, prepared 
with elaborate labor, and spiced with subtle allusion for a learned 
audience. But the goliards with wares to sell set their store by 
clarity and simpler phrasing. Stolen hymns and folk-tunes fur- 
nished the musical background into which their words must fit, 
and the end of the story must come before breath and auditors 
were quite gone. Music, therefore, together with the changed 
nature of the audience to which they catered on their travels, 
accounts, I believe, for the broader colors in which woman was 
painted in the goliard songs, quite as much as a superadded lust- 
fulness of spirit. 

It is the accepted convention in all goliardic poetry first as last 
that men and maids are gifted with an omnipresent animalism: 

Si puer cum puellula 
Moraretur in cellula, 

■ For suggestive reference to OTid'a influence upon scliool-i)oetry, cf. Bartsch, Albrecht 
von Halherafddtund Ovid imMitteliilt€r(lS61); Heinrich, Quatenua carminum Buranomm 
auclorea veterum Romanorum poetas imituti aunt (1882); Paris, Chritten Legouait et let 
autrea traducteurt ou imit-iteura d'Ovide (in Hiat. litt. de la Frnnce, Vol. XXIX. (1885). pp. 
455-525, cf . also his La poiaie du moyen &ge (1887), pp. 189 ff. ; Wattenbach, Zeitachr.f. deut. 
Alt., Vol. X\XIV (1890), pp. 270 ff. ; Vol. XVIII (1875), pp. 124 B. ; Reichling, Monumenta 
Oermaniae paedagogica. Vol. XII (1893), pp. xix, xxyii; Manitius, " Beitrftge zur Qescliichte 
des Ovidius im Mittelalier" (Phitoloaua, supplementary Vol. VII (1899), pp, 7a-.58). See 
Brandt, De Arte amatoria libri tres (1902), p. 204; Pascal, "I carmi medievali attribuiti sd 
Ovidio," Pueaiii latina medievale (1907i, pp. 91-146; other titles maybe found in Sandys' 
Hiatory of Chiaa. Scholarship (1905), pp. 614 ff. 

2 Cf . Francke, op. cit.. pp. 27 f . A convenient collection of classical instances may now 
be found in Sypherd, Stitdiea in Chaitcer'a Houae of Fame (Chaucer Society, 1907). 
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Felix conjunctio 

Amore succrescente 

Prodit e medio: 
Fit ludus ineffabilis 
Membris lacertis labiis.' 

Not only is this true in those pieces which offer us a bald and un- 
varnished presentation of facts, but also in the slighter poems 
which content themselves with a delicate suggestiveness. Under 
the thin veneer of platonic affection and playfulness which masks 
Latin songs modeled on French pastourelles we read clearly the 

same materialism: 

Quae respondet verbo brevi 
"Ludos virl non assuevi; 
Sunt parentes mihi saevi: 
Mater longioris aevi 
Irascetur pro re levi: — 
Parce nunc in hora!"''' 

But apart from goliard poetry and from vernacular court-poetry 
we discover in certain Latin lyrics of a more popular sort an 
entirely different treatment of the theme of love than any we have 
yet discussed. I shall not call it necessarily more "chaste," nor 
sometimes perhaps less artificial, than the other two sorts. Still, 
the attitude such lyrics maintain toward the communion of the 
sexes is colored neither by sensuality nor by the forced abstemious- 
ness of chivalrous lovers. In these popularizing Latin songs love 
is a thing in the world like the air and the sky and springtime, 
weiter nichts. One does not hold disquisitions as to its essence, nor 
does one stop particularly to apostrophize it. Why should one? 

yCarmina burana. No. 144; Gauiieatmis, p. H6j Symonds, Wine. Women and Song, 

p. in. 

2 Symonds catches the note of this in his translation: 

But the girl made answer i hen : 
" Never played I yit with men; 
Ooel to me are my km: 
My old mother scolds me when 
In somR little thing I stray: — 
Hold, i prithee sir, todaj I " 
Other notable instances of this suggestive platonism are Nos. 63, 119, 120, and particularly 61 

with its uncomfortable stanza ; 

Lndo cam virginibus, 

Horreo corruptHS, 

Et cum meretricibus 

Simulodl niipias; 

Nam in isils lalibns 

Turpis est volupt is. 
If the macaronic pastourelleB, Nos. 145 and 146, seem more indecent than this, the difference 
is one of expression and not one of fact. 
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And this attitude we must call popular, for it springs from neither 
monastery, school, sodality of students, nor from knightly conven- 
tion. It comes from the volkslied, or at least from the more 
humble and racial art which is largely untroubled by the cosmo- 
politan impulses which are influencing the cultured poetry of the 
favored classes. 

We have already spoken of the admirable simplicity of a stanza 
of No. 51 ; other examples of such effective directness can be found 
in sufficient abundance in our manuscript. I can cite but a few: 

Amaveram prae ceteris 
Te, sed amici veteris 
Es jam oblita, superis 

Vel inferis 
Beam te criminamur. (No. 35.) 

Naught may better illustrate the mosaic art of goliard poetry than 
the presence of such jeweled verses as these in the learned and 
artificial environment of a piece like Captus amove gravi. 

Fronde nemus induitur, 
Jam canit philomena, 
Cum variis coloribus 
Jam prata sunt amoena. 

Spatiari dulce est 

Per loca nemorosa; 

Dulcius est carpere 

Jam lilium cum rosa; 

Dulcissimum est ludere 

Cum virgine formosa.' (No. 103.) 

Floret silva nobilis 
Floribus et foliis. 

Ubi est antiquus 

Meus amicus? 

Hinc equitavit, 

Eia! 

Quis me amabit? (No. 112.) 

I The last six lines of this stanza were apparently quite popular for we meet tbem often 
in one form and another, e. g. : 

Dulce cum sodalibus 
Sapit vinum boiium; 
Osrulari virprines 
Dulcins est diinum; 
Donum est dulcicsimum 
Lyra sen Maronem. 

— Gaudeamua^ p. 74; Ubi sunt, p. 64, 
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Veris dulcis in tempore 
Florenti stat sub arbore 
Juliana cum sorore. 

Dulcis amor! 

Qui te caret hoc tempore 

Fit vilior. 

Si tenerem quam capio 

In nemore sub folio, 

Oscularer cum gaudio. (No. 121.) 

Love treated in this everyday maimer, I say, comes from the 
volkslied. I do not say that such lays as these just printed were 
themselves popular songs, or that they are plaster casts made from 
any particular volkslied. On the other hand, I do not contend that 
any particular popular song on which we can or cannot lay our 
hands comes directly from one of these Latin spring-poems. I 
view unmoved the fact that No. 112 is followed in the Benedict- 
beuern MS by a German song almost its counterpart: 

Gruonet der wait allenthalben : 
Wa ist min geselle alselange? 
Der ist geritten hinnen, 
Owi, wer sol mich minnen ! 

Nor should I try to establish any empirical law based upon a like 
resemblance between other Latin and German pieces such as Nos. 

115, 115a.- 

Aestas non apparuit 
Praeteritis temporibus 
Quae sic clara fuerit; 
Omantur prata floribus, 
Aves nunc in silva canunt 
Et canendo dulce garriunt. 

Ich gesach den sumer nie, 

Daz er so schone duhte mich: 

Mit menigen blumen wol getan 

Diu heide hat gecieret sih, 

Sanges ist der wait so vol, 

Diu zit diu tut den chleinen vogelen wol. 

Correspondences in meter and theme, verbal identity even, are not 
always safe criteria in the study of this perplexing codex, if we 
insist on developing the theory that the Latin poems were neces- 
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sarily either the models or the copies of the German pieces. 
One thesis was upheld by Martin, the other by Bartsch, Scherer, 
Burdach, Becker, and Wallenskold.' Both contentions, however, 
break down because the evidence is at once insufficient and 
contradictory. But we may learn from the presence of popular- 
izing Latin lyrics in the Carmina burana that a German lyric 
existed before minnesang and that it was paralleled and preceded 
by a Latin lyric. 

III. TREATMENT OF NATUEE 
Some years ago Marold gave currency to a tale which takes 
rank with the Kinder- und Hnusmdrchen of the brothers Grimm. 
For the lack of a better title it may be called "Wie die Deutschen 
auszogen den natursinn zu lernen." It runs as follows: 

Older German poetry offers astonishingly little expression of feeling 
for nature and exhibits small inclination to poetic imagery. In these 
respects the Germans won but gradually a greater freedom of spirit and 
not till the twelfth century do we find a total change. At this epoch 
there began to be felt an increased necessity for the poetic adornment of 
life and connected with this there must be, of course, a greater attention 
paid to nature, the phenomena of which had ever exercised an attrac- 
tion for minds that were poetically inclined. There was, besides, the 
example of the western neighbors and of Latin poetry, which like the 
Latin language we know possessed international importance during the 
Middle Ages. Now people remembered in Germany, emboldened by such 
example, that in their own home, as well, hearts were beating higher when 
spring and its gifts were celebrated, that surely enough old popular- 
rhymes were still current which extolled the change of seasons. And in 
Germany, too, sentiment for nature was united with other emotions of the 
heart, especially with love.^ 

I have given this long quotation from Marold in no spirit of 
mockery, but because it seems to me inherently no more untrue 
in its mechanical literalness than the directly opposite view-point 
which discovers d la Biese living significance and deep spiritual 
meaning in every tag of threadbare nature-formalism used by 

1 Cf. Martin, ZeiUchr.f. deut. ^M., Vol, XX (1876), pp. 46-69; Bartsch, Deutsche Lieder- 
dichter des xii. bis xiv. Jahrhunderts (1861); Scherer, Deutsche Siudien (1874), No. II; Bur- 
dach, Beinmar der Alte und Walther von der Vogelweide (1880) ; Becker, Der altheimische 
Minnesang (1882) ; Wallenskold, HeUino/ws m4moires. Vol. I (1893), pp. 71 ff. 

2Cf. Zeitschr. f. deut. Phil., Vol. XXIII (1890), p. 1; JVTordttndSfld, Vol.LII (1890), p. 334; 
Verhandlungen deutscher Philologen (1890), p. 256. 
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poetry.' The mere presence of nature in verse does not neces- 
sarily argue deep feeling for nature on the part of the versifier; if 
it does, let us recall with a start and a catch of the breath that 
some of the most artificial school-made poems that the world has 
ever known must be tremendously sincere in this one regard. But 
on the contrary critics like Marold err, I think, when they paint a 
scene like the above, and have the German remember suddenly 
that he needs some nature-tags, go to the western neighbors and 
to Latin poetry to get it, and fetch it home to unite it more or less 
seamlessly with other heart-emotions like love. As if one recalled 
that there were no chops for luncheon and hied him to the nearest 
shop to repair the oversight!" 

There is a golden mean to observe in this as in other matters. 
Goliard songs like minnelieder exhibit nature-sense, of course, 
or they would not so constantly refer to nature ; a deep feeling for 
nature finds in either type but rare expression. The goliard as a 
usual thing paints his nature broad and pompously, whereas the 
earlier minnesingers at least sketch it more briefly and severely, 
but in final analysis each is ordinarily only following the technique 
of his school; the one clips his illustrations from Latin poems 
colored by Latin ecclesiasticism and scholastic rhetoric, the other 
gains his material from vernacular sources. Sometimes, however, 
the goliard is evidently influenced by popular poetry — at other 
times the minnesinger quite as openly finds his model in stilted 
Latin imagery. In any particular instance the reader of a poem 
may decide as to the real feeling for nature shown by some indi- 
vidual poet only after much personal examination of the records. 
He may discover the nature-introduction and embellishment so 
widespread in mediaeval poetry^ to be but the veriest common- 

1 Biese, Die Entwicklung des NaturgefahlB im Mittelalter uiui in der Neuzeit (1892)2. 

2 An important bibliography of older writings on the nature-sense of the minnesingers 
in Meyer, Zeitachr.f. deut. Alt, Vol. XXIX (1885), p. 207. To furnish a general bibliography 
of this subject is happily unnecessary, for it would prove as arduous (and acceptable) a task 
as counting the hairs of one^s head. 

8 We know how common a custom it was to enliven even the rhymed chronicles (the 
prose ones, too, for that matter) with various sorts of purely incidental matter; mytho- 
logical allusions and reminiscences of ancient history vied in popular favor with descriptions 
of natural scenes and constituted a kind of broidered edge about the more solid framework 
of the theme. Just as, for example, Walter of Chatillon interlarded his Alexandreis with 
rhetorical pictures of nature according to good classical usage, so William the Breton 
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place of conventional symbolism,' the rewhistling, as it were, of a 
melody that is on every lip — or he may find in occasional lines of 
some Walther von der Vogelweide and his lesser brethren an ade- 
quate answer to the moment under description. 

The nature-formalism of German minnesang has been graphi- 
cally presented by several scholars, most notably by Richard M. 
Meyer; no similar classification on a large scale with reference to 
Latin school lyrics yet exists. Not until the material has been 
thus fully exposed, however, will it be commonly understood how 
much a child of the schools the goliard is in this regard. The 
labor of bringing together all the evidence bearing upon the treat- 
ment of nature in Latin school poetry would minimize by com- 
parison olim Herculis sudorem,^ but it would be well worth the 
while, for it would show that in hundreds of cases where we to- 
day assert originality exists, nothing but pedantic copying is 
manifest. As there is no space here for epic diffuseness a few 
known illustrations must suffice: 

The opening lines of the Synodicus of Wamerius Basiliensis 
exhibit a joy in environing nature that would remind us of early 
minnesang : 

Jam calor aestivus fervente leone nocivus 

Transiit, augusti finis dat pocula musti. 

Campis detectis at pomis arbore lectis 

Undique potatur contractaque cura fugatur. 

Nos quoque laetantes dum sustinet herba cubantes 

Bamis protectos esca potaque refectos 

Condelectemur .... 

proved an apt pupil by interspersing here and there in his PhiUppis what seem to be indi- 
vidualized pictures of local scenery, until we remember the source of them is more apt to be 
Vergil or Ovid than the real experience of the author. 

1 If we take but one single symbol of natural beauty in mediaeval poetry like the rose, 
and with the aid of Joret's La rose dans Vantiquiti et au moyen dge (1892) attempt a fnll 
classification of its literary sources, the result is not only instructive but bewildering. We 
see at once that goliardic poetry found scarcely a figurative use of this flower which classical 
and patristic Latin had not rendered commonplace. Christian mysticism broadened and 
specialized this imagery somewhat, of course, and hymnody painted new roses for its Mary- 
worship, but even here we can often trace easily the " pagan " original, or And at least that 
the mediaeval symbol has been anticipated by a writer like Prndentius. Such correspond- 
ences must frequently be ascribed to coincidence, no doubt, but never without some prior 
hesitation. For much of the Latin poetry of the Middle Ages was so essentially a poetry of 
the schools, a product of erudition and not an independent creation, that even in the songs 
of the wanderiog students the apparently fresh feeling for nature which inspires them is apt 
to be couched in tropes borrowed from textbooks. 

2 " For who of all these poets has not sung or described spring?" asks Francke (op. cit., 
p. 63). 
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if we did not know they were copied from Theodulus." Similarly, 
the following verses from a poem of Nigel Wireker would appear to 
be an individual tribute of some merit, if we did not understand them 
to be little more than a cento made from a score of school-descrip- 
tions of spring. Every phrase of Nigel's picture can be repro- 
duced again and again from goliard poetry ; most of it could be 
put together in a moment from the songs of the Carmina burana 
alone ; it is minstrel patter of a learned sort : 

Postquam tristis hiems zephyro spirante recessit, 

Grando, nives, pluviae consuluere f ugae, 
Terra parens florum vires rediviva resumpsit, 

Exeruitque caput exhilarata suum, 
Ver caput atque comes aestatis in otia curas 

Laxat, et ablato frigore flora nitet. 
Vernat fronde nemus, vestitur gramine tellus, 

Veris odoriferi spirat ubique vapor. 
Quidquid hiems hyemisque graves rapuere miuistri, 

Reddidit aestatis gratia vera novo. 
Veris ad imperium surgens statione soluta, 

Clausa sub aestivo carcere cedit hyems. 
Flante levi zephyro dum ver lascivit in herbas, 

Aestas multiplici flore maritat humum. 
Temporis atque loci facie redeunte serena, 

Saltibus et silvas redditur exul avis; 
Quaeque diu siluit philomena silentia solvit, 

Voce sua redimens verba negata sibi. 
Cujus ad exemplum, sterili torpore remoto, 

Morem temporibus qui gerit ipse sapit.^ 

Again, we have in the initial verses of the Apocalypsis Goliae 
what shines forth as an individualized depiction of a spring land- 
scape: "In the month of May when the sun burned hot I betook 
myself to a shady grove and was resting under a spreading oak, 
when suddenly the form of Pythagoras appeared." Localization, 
however, promptly disappears when we recall practically this 
identical statement from a dozen other sources.' 

I Cf. fluemer, BomaniBche Fortehungen, Vol. Ill, pp. 315 £E. ; Wiener Studien, Vol. XIV 
(1892), pp. 156 ff. 

'Francke (op. cit., p. 63) cites a similar passage from another poem of Nigel, and also 
Geoffrey of Vinesanf's Poetria, vv. 550 fl., SOI fl. ; Arnulf {Lexoviensis, Opera, ed. Giles) pp. 
35, 37 ; t be Anticlaudianut and Plancttui naturae of Alanus of Lille ; Peter of Eboli, vv. 1165 ff. 

!>Cf. Bohmer, "HerdringerVagantenliedersammlong," Zeitachr, f, deut. Alt.,Vo\.XlAX 
(1907), pp. 202 f, ; also another poem (No. 17) of the same collection; Radewin's verses, Sit- 
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And so we might proceed with our presentation of the other 
cliches of nature description which goliard verse possesses in such 
abundance, adding largely to the material already garnered by 
Richard M. Meyer and Marold. The stock personifications of 
nature as the force that created anew, as the pregnant mother, the 
one perfect healer, the asylum of refuge, the supreme manifesta- 
tion of a higher being, now malignant, now kindly, etc., until the 
whole rote of classical reminiscence and school-lore had been sung. 
But there is no need of this in the present instance, for we wish 
merely to establish sufficiently the fact that the cachet of goliardic 
verse like that of all school-poetry is that it found in nature "an 
object of contemplation rather than an impulse to emotion, a sub- 
ject for moral rather than for aesthetic interpretation." 

The simple Latin pieces, on the other hand, those which pre- 
ceded, paralleled, and copied German dance rhymes, betray all the 
immediateness of experience which is the unfailing criterion of 
folksong.' In No. 79, refrain, the poet does not study the world, 
he hears it and it is sounding a thousand melodies of love; No. 
81, the choir of song-birds incites to youthful dalliance; No. 99, 
the new beauty of spring and its festival array summon to gaiety, 
but the girl should be true to the lover who is ever with her in 
thought [von dir geschieden, bin ich bei dir) ; No. 100, men and 
maids with crowns of roses go out into the meadows now that 
spring has come again; No. 103, it is good to walk in the wood- 
lands now that the trees are green with foliage, etc. A hundred 
similar quotations can be had for the asking from the two-score 
light and graceful love dits which intervene between Nos. 100 
and 147 of the Oarmina burana. 

What may we read from this? That all these songs were 
composed by simple-minded folk-poets? Of course not. That 
the majority of these songs are absolutely untouched by the long- 

zungsber. d. bayr. Akad. [1873], p. 690; Fierville, Notices et extraiU, Vol. XXXI (1884), Ft. 1, 
p. 144j Hnurtau, Notices et eafraite. Vol. VI (1893), p. 289 ; Hubatsch, op. cit., p.60; Raab, Ueber 
vier alleuwische Motive in der latein, «. d*-ut. Lit, d. Mittelalters ( 1885) ; Francke, op, cit, 
p. 58, who also cites in this connection the Palponista of Bernard of 6e»t. 

1 Altbougli it must not be forgott >n that in these pieces as in popular poetry everywhere 
nature is only the background and is generally sketched without individuality of tone or 
treatment. '*ln the landscapes of goliardic literature,*' says Symonds, ''thero is nothing 
specific to a single locality, no name like Vanclnae, no pregnant touch that indicates one 
scene selected from a thousand." 
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breathed absurdities of the French and German schools ? Again, 
of course not. We may, however, from the open page of these 
confessions read that kranzsingen, brunnenfahrt, knappenehe, 
maienbuhlen and other village festivals and customs live in these 
Latin lyrics as really as they do in any vernacular German poetry 
of the contemporary day. And this sort of come-be-my-valentine 
song with its set-piece of nature-staging (trees are green: the 
meadow is flow'ring: the nightingale sings: the spreading linden- 
branches invite) — shall we for one moment deem this identical in 
origin with the industriously wrought imagery of learned nature 
allusion? No. It matters not where the voZ/cs Ked-landscape 
appears; whether in simplest maying couplets or in more preten- 
tious company, viz., as a mere tag in a goliardic ballad; it can be 
recognized as readily as might a milkmaid at the court of Louis 
XIV. A real milkmaid it may be or some fine lady in masque, 
but the origin of the costume in either case betokens the source 
of the idea. The treatment of nature in some of the Latin spring- 
songs of the Carmina hurana teaches us that there were German 
popular songs everywhere during the twelfth century, and that 
they are reflected in (and are at times the reflex of) popularizing 
Latin lyrics. 

IV. classical and popular allusions 
On first hearing the Orlando furioso the cardinal Ippolito of 
Este is rumored to have asked Ariosto in some surprise, "Master 
Ludovico, where did you find all that nonsense?" What answer 
the indignant poet made history does not relate, but his sources 
are sufficiently known to us, thanks to the unselfish labors of 
modern investigators.' If a mediaeval schoolman had been simi- 
larly examined as to the models of his poem, he would presumably 
have claimed much of it for his own, but again modern industry 
has unearthed many of the original writings which were the 
whole basis and scaffolding for the building of twelfth -cen- 
tury poems. And these were copied after, propped and but- 
tressed by, decorated and painted with, and garnished from, the 
Latin classic authors. Sometimes the influence was direct, some- 
times the ancient author was known through an intermediary of 

1 Cf. Gnstav Meyer, Essays und Studien, Vol. I (1885), p. 208. 
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the Silver Age, of African Latinity, or of the Carolingian renais- 
sance; biit no matter how the original source be tarnished, made 
turbid, clouded, or disordered, in final essence it remains the life- 
giving cell. 

The goliards inherited the literary tradition of both school 
and church.' The result of this, as has been sufficiently indicated 
above, is that their poems stand forth in sharp relief from the 
lay-poetry of the time — a contrast of which the goliards them- 
selves were conscious, and which they did all in their power to 
maintain.^ It is oaly necessary for one who is conversant with 
the recurrent formulae of German minnesang to glance at the 
more learned and pretentious of the Latin lyrics in the Carmina 
burana to recognize how different are the turns of speech which 
characterize the latter. 

A long catalogue of these learned formulae is necessary and 
has never yet been made. I know of no other work in connection 
with the history of the mediaeval lyric so important at this time. 
Without such a vorarbeit literary criticism must continue to hand 
down general statements regarding the texture and the weaving 
of Provencal, French, German, English, and Italian lyrics as they 
meet our gaze from twelfth and thirteenth centuries onward. 
We must thresh and re-thresh the husks, until someone feels him- 
self called to examine the field of Latin literature during the 

1 Cf. Hubatsch, pp. 22 f. : '^Besides the Bible the Soman classics formed the foundation 
of the clerical culture of the Middle Ages. Thus there mingled in the poetic diction of the 
clerks the figures of Old and New Testament and the gods and heroes of Greece and Home ; 
parables and maxims from the Bible and sayings and proverbs from ancient authors ; church 
mysteries and the mythology of antiquity. Because of the language of the church which 
the clerks spoke, they employed the tales and the persons of the Old Testament much as 
the Roman poets did the Greek legends and gods ; Jerusalem and Zion commonly appear in 
the poetic diction of the church as a term for ecclesiii^ the Christians are called plebs hebrea^ 
etc. On the other hand they speak of Homer, of Jupiter, of the Medes and Persians, as if they 
themselveswerelivingin the age of the Roman poets." Because of this confusion of imagery, 
Jupiter often replaces the Christian God (e.g., in the Con/es-«o Goliae; "sedcorpatetJovi"), 
and Venus is substitute for the Virgin Mary. For further suggestive discussion cf. Francke, 
pp. 33 ff. ; Panuenborg, Fonchungen zur de utschen Geschichte, Vol. XI, p. 223 ; and especially 
Ronca, Cultwa medievale (18i)l), pp. 126 ff., who calls attention to the OoUae dialogue inter 
aquam et vinum (Wright, Walter Mapes, p. 87; Novati, Carmina medii aevl, p. 58) in which 
Thetis and Lyaeus appear before the throne of God and plead their case with a large num- 
ber of citations from the Bible. 

2 As many allusions indicate ; ^* Laici non capiunt ea qnae sunt vatis,*^ ** Literates 
convocat decua virginale, laicorum execrat pectus bestiale," " Jacet ordo clericalis in 
respectu laicalis," **aestimetur autem laicus ut brutus, nam ad artem surdus est et 
mutus," etc. 
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early Middle Ages, in order to determine how much it may con- 
tain of the themes and the figures which vernacular poetry later 
employed. It requires no prophetic vision to see that in this 
Latin lies buried many a secret for which students of national and 
native poetic art have long been hunting, or which in their lack 
of full knowledge they believe to have found elsewhere. In some 
ways the task is an enormous one, for it should include not merely 
the examination of Latin school poetry but must search indus- 
triously through chronicles and sermons, prose treatises of many 
sorts, MSS of excerpts and apologues, exempla and tales, artes 
dictamini et metrici, religious and philosophical tracts, historical 
records. Whep the work has been finished, we shall find the 
truth of a fact which has often been discovered before: culture 
filters down to the more illiterate people from above, but the 
reaction is at least equally strong — the conscious and learned 
literature of the favored class everywhere mirrors the homely 
wisdom and the innate poetry of humbler souls, no matter how 
far from its original form and purpose such popular lore may have 
been brought by scholastic transfiguration. 

Pending such investigation, however, we must be content to 
note the disparity of devices and tricks which separates goliard 
poetry from courtly lyrics as well as from poetry of the more 
popular sort. Because of the limits of our space one or two illus- 
trations must suffice. 

In one of Nigel Wireker's poems' the three Fates come upon 
a girl of such radiant beauty that Jupiter himself would have 
suffered banishment from heaven for seven years rather than give 
her up. This picture is repeated with more or less furbishing in 
school verse until it becomes a wearying commonplace. Geoffrey 
of Vinesauf, for example, writes: 

Si Jupiter illis 
Temporibus vidisset earn : nee in Amphitrionem 
Luderet Alcmenam; nee sumeret ora Dianae: 
Ut te fraudaret Callisto flora; nee To 
Nube; nee Antiopam satyro; nee Agenore natam 
Tauro; Messione nee te pastore; vol agne 

1 Cf . Wright, Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, Vol. II, p. Ill ; Francke, p. 32. 
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Asopo genitam; vel te Didonis in anguem; 
Vel Ledam cygno; nee Danem falleret auro. 
Hanc solam coleret, omnesque videret in una.' 

This flourish is used three times by Hilary: 

Si nunc certe regnaret Jupiter, 
Pro puella bos factus turpiter, 
Avis foret tibi similiter, 
Apud ilium ut fores jugiter. 

Crede mihi, si redirent prisca Jovis saecula, 
Ganimedes jam non foret ipsius vernacula; 
Sed tu, raptus in supernis, grata luce pocula, 
Gratiora quidem nocte Jovi dares oscula. 

Nam et rector superorum, 
Kaptor olim puerorum, 
Si nunc esset, tam decorum 
Ad caeleste ferret torum 
Aula tandem in supema, 
Satis prontus ad altema, 
Nunc in toro, nunc pincema, 
Jovi fores gratus una;'' 

and oftener still in the Carmina burana; very simply in two 
cases, at other times with conscious elaboration: 

Me Corinna Jove digna nexuit. (No. 154.) 

Si me dignetur quam desidero, 
Felicitate Jovem supero. (No. 167.) 

Unde juro Miisas novem, 
Quodque majus est, per Jovem, 
Qui pro Danae sumsit auri. 
Pro Europa formam tauri. (No. 168.) 

O si forte Jupiter hanc videat, 
Timeo ne pariter incaleat 
Et ad fraudes redeat, 
Sive Danaes pluens antrum 
Imbre dulci mulceat, 
Vel Europes intret taurum, 
Vel et haec congaudeat 
Rursus in olore. (No. 56.) 

1 Poetria nova, vss. 621 ff . 

2Cf. ChampoIUon-Figeac, Hilarii vereua et ludi, pp. 21, 22, 40. 
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Another picture of which the goliard never tires is that of the 
poet wounded by love.' Similar personifications of Fate and of 
Fortune are extremely common, like that of Nature of which we 
have already spoken. There is often scarcely an end to the heap- 
ing up of classical and biblical instances of wisdom, greatness, 
beauty, and chastity, even in really musical and lyric pieces: one 
has but to recall the Ubi sunt strophes or the "gloss" stanzas so 
beloved of mediaeval poets: 

Inplumes aves volitant, Brunelli chordas incitant, boves in aula sali- 
tant, stivae praecones militant. In taberna Gregorius jam disputat 
inglorius, severitas Hieronimi partem causatur oboli. Augustus de seg- 
ete, Benedictus de vegete sunt colloquentes clanculo et ad macellum 
sedulo. Mariam gravat sessio, nee Marthae placet actio, jam Liae venter 
sterilis, Eachel lippescit oculis. Catonis jam rigiditas convertitvur ad 
ganeas, et castitas Lucretiae turpi servit lasciviae.^ 

Such examples may be multiplied at will, as may scores of 
other classical reminiscences of one sort and another. But enough 
has been said to show the trend of things in this direction; it 
remains to present the antithesis. For just as surely as the pres- 
ence of such allusions as those above indicated show learned influ- 
ence and environment in the case of certain songs, a large number 
of facts of a different kind furnish indisputable testimony regard- 
ing the popular nature and origin of other lyrics. These without 
further ado I shall now proceed to sweep together as well as 
may be. 

Diction. — ^ Richard M. Meyer has succeeded in winnowing out 
of the lighter lyrics of the Carmina burana a large number of 
Germanisms, many of which are of the simplest and most popular 
sort. Some of his examples are, as he himself recognizes, not 
absolutely convincing; that is, they may be French locutions as 
well as German ones; but in general his results in this direction 
have stood and will stand the severest test of criticism. Late 

^ Instances chosen at random from the Carmina fyurana are : Venus me telo Tulneravit ; 
Cupido telum minans vibrat; tela Cupidinis aurea gpsto; Tulneratus a sagitta Veneris; 
dum sagittam Veneris vos sentitis; vulnus atque vulnpris causas revela; telum pectore 
clausum portitavi; dulce est hoc jaculo velle vulnerari; vulnera experior; Tulneratus 
nequeo sanari ; Venus tela proferat in amantes puellas; et aurea Cupidinis ad jacula; ob 
quam vulneror; venenea ob hoc amoris jacula; uuius in amore puellae vulneror; amor 
telum estinsignis Veneris; quod feriat me Veneris jaculo; vulneror in medio cordis mei 
telo ; and many more. 

2 Carmina burana, No. LXIX. 
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pandit tilia, nii ist wol breit der linden ir ast; flore decoratum 
purpurea, mit rosen underwieret; sed kaec mihi penitus mors 
dulcior, aber sanfter waere mir der tot; omantur prata floribus, 
diu heide hat gezieret sich ; ver redit optaturn cum gaudio, komen 
ist ein wunneclicher meie, des kunft envreut sich ; such formulae 
as these found in plenty among the dance songs of a Bavarian MS 
speak with no uncertain voice of the technique of German volks- 
lieder. 

Impure rhyme. — Pursuant to hints given by Wilhelm Meyer, 
Lundius discovers the songs in the Carmina burana which exhibit 
impurity of rhyme and those which sin against the doctrine of syl- 
labic equality in verse structure to be chiefly German in origin. 
Gladly as I should accept the conclusions of Lundius to bolster 
up my argument, I cannot believe in their integrity at this time, 
for reasons elsewhere given.' 

Them.es. — Certain of the themes and the manner of treating 
them in Latin lyrics have been discussed in the preceding part 
of this study. I have practically nothing to add on this point, 
although the material at hand to prove popular German influence 
in a number of Latin songs which have not been treated is still 
ample. I have not used all this evidence, for it would offer 
nothing new except in the way of cumulative proof, and I have 
preferred to leave a topic the moment I believed it to be ade- 
quately set forth and verified. 

Popular paraphrase. — German popular poetry has a fond- 
ness for concrete illustration which shows itself in minute details.' 
Abstract expressions of time and place are avoided by the volks- 
lied whenever possible. For "always" it says "by night as well 
as day;" "never" is more graphically given by "when the ravens 
become white doves," "when the sea stands still," etc. We meet 
this tendency now and then, or at least the deliberate copying 
of it, in Latin verses: 

Cum mare siccatur 

Et daemon ad astra levatur, 

Tunc prime laicus 

Pit clero fidus amicus.' 

iCf. Appendix, infra. 2Cf. Wackeruell, Das deutsche VolkMed (1890), p. 27. 

3 An inscription on the church of St. Martin in Worms; Hubatsch, p. 22. 
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Ergo dum nox erit dies, 
Et dum labor erit quies, 
Et dum silva sine lignis, 
Et dum aqua erit ignis, 
Et dum mare sine velis, 
Et dum Parthus sine telis, 
Cara mihi semper eris; 
Nisi fallar, non falleris.* 

Impersonality. — Hubatsch says that the goliard songs are like 
volkslieder because they are the property of none, but pass like 
ready coins through the hands of many; because in them the 
personality of the poet is withdrawn, or what little there may be 
of it is soon sloughed off, and only that which is of universal 
interest and value remains; because goliard songs are current at 
one and the same time in different forms, of which it is diflScult 
to determine the original, for in each new revision we find no 
longer the product of the individual, but the traces of many hands. 
These words of Hubatsch are not unreasonable, and for a small 
portion of goliardic poetry they may be exact and true, but person- 
ally and after much study of the situation I am afraid it is not 
well to insist strongly upon the likeness of goliard lyric to folksong 
in the matter of impersonality. For it offers us too vague and 
uncertain a clue to follow with satisfaction, and leads us almost of 
necessity to adopt the specious phrase "learned folk-poetry" to 
which I have above objected. 

The courtly poets were the first to object to the theft of their 
songs ("denedieb") ; previous poets either took no heed of pla- 
giarism and made no attempt to prove ownership to their lays, or 
— what is perhaps more likely — names have been lost to us through 
the carelessness and chance of transmission. From these facts we 
can read something of the literary fashions of a time, but we can 
hardly read a similarity to popular poetry. Some of the greatest 
hymns ever written are ascribed to this or that author on the basis 
of mere rumor and tradition, innumerable poems big and little, 

1 CarmhtM burann^ No. 168 ; the phrase " Parthus sine telis " in a stanza of so popular 
a sort reminds us of the learned character of the minnegru$» cited above ( Part I, p. 14, 
bottom), which Mr. E. K. Rand discovers to contain a reminiscence of Penriffilium Veneris, 
VS8. 47 f . 
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"comedies," tales, sermons, etc., likewise are without definitely 
ascertainable authors and have therefore been assigned one after 
the other to almost every new head that juts up above the mediaeval 
horizon. But in few of these cases surely would we think of com- 
paring these things with volkslieder simply because they are 
anonymous. 

And as for the general and impersonal nature of many goliard 
songs, they were written in Latin and so could not hope to achieve 
the specific individualization of vernacular poems. Besides which, 
they need not be regarded as "popular" simply because they did 
not insist upon the extravagant claims of the ego of the poet so 
characteristic of the songs of minnedienst. 

Music. — It is possible for the scientist to deal with electricity 
without taking into consideration the lightning flash, and likewise 
we may treat long and laboriously of mediaeval Latin lyrics with- 
out a reference to mediaeval music. Songs that because of the 
accident of ink and print we see, others have heard, but all the 
melody which filled their ears is lost to us. I suspect that some- 
times music carried lyrics like lightning from one land to another, 
from one tongue to another; only thus may I explain to my 
satisfaction the quickness with which certain forms of poetry 
appear to have found diffusion throughout Europe. At the present 
time a certain light opera is being heard in many cities and coun- 
tries of our small world; it contains a waltz-song which is achiev- 
ing widespread popularity and praise. For a little while the words 
of this song are being sung in at least five languages and on two 
continents. It will live out its ephemeral day and disappear; but 
what a crux the words of this song will offer to the "investigator" 
of some future century who vainly attempts to construct the 
meaning of their popularity and their wide diffusion! He will be 
confronted by a mummy which cannot be reawakened except 
through the miracle of music. 

And there is something about the poorest mummy-casket which 
allows us to dream of life, nay which demands that we so dream. 
And so there is much in the simplest lyrics of the Carmina biirana 
which tells us of the sound of them, which leads us to set them 
to one and another of the tunes from the modern kommersbuch 
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with some satisfaction to ourselves at least. A few of them 
may have been sung to tatters and thus have gained a terseness of 
expression, a crispness that we are accustomed to in volkslieder 
and in modern German popularizing lyrics but which contrasts 
oddly with the expressionistic tautology, the plethoric garru- 
lousness of the longer Latin poems. A study of the refrains in 
the Benedictbeuern codex similarly convinces us of the popularity 
some songs achieved when set to a catching tune. 

Terseness. — In his review of Des Knaben Wunderhorn Goethe 
speaks of the laconicism of the lyric which is the undoubted result 
of the vivid contemplation of a limited situation, of the pressure 
exerted by a deep view. I have just hinted that some of this 
crispness and tensity found in mediaeval Latin lyrics may be 
due to the circumstance of oral transmission; they have been zer- 
sungen, and nothing but the last intelligible rags of them remain. 
But in certain other short songs I believe we meet with that 
impressionistic vagueness of expression, that disregard for middle- 
terms, sprunghaftigkeit, technik des erratenlassens, which folk- 
poetry has ever used with such telling effectiveness. Not much of 
this is in our lighter ballads, it is true, but here and there if I 
mistake not there is a faint reflection of it; we should need far 
more material than we now have to justify prolonged exegesis, 
but on the other hand I do not feel like passing by the fact in 
silence. Just one citation: 

Beneath the spreading branches of this tree [said the girl] my knight 
has often descended from his horse and stopped to tell me of his love; 
though, alas, he was ever more prone to demand of me the pledges of 
my love for him ! But now that he comes no more I yet steal away to 
our leafy meeting-place and strive to keep my faith for him and be ready 
when he next appears. Where does he tarry? Nay, he is faithless as I 
am fond, he has ridden off and will never plead again for my caresses. 
Oh, if this love has played me false, who is there that can love me? 

All this the poet says and more still by implication, but after 
the manner of the volksUed he crowds it into a few words: 

Floret silva nobilis 
Floribus et foliis. 
Ubi est antiquus 
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Meus amicus ? 

Hinc equitavit; 

Eia! Quis me amabit? 

Refrains. — The choral stanzas of the love-lyrics in the Carmina 
burana fall into two easily distinguishable classes: (1) long and 
learned refrains;' (2) shorter ones with a more lyrical and popular 
tone. I feel no inclination to make a catalogue of these two sorts, 
for we should gain therefrom no new point of view. The first 
kind of refrain is bookish not only because of the nature of its 
content but because it is so difficult to learn and retain that we 
must suspect the singer of it to have constantly refreshed his mind 
with a glance at the page: 

Experire filia virilia 

Semper juvenilia stabilia; 

Sola sunt senilia labilia. 

Haec sunt utensilia agilia, facilia, 

gracilia, fragilia, humilia, mobilia, 

docilia, labilia, Caecilia, 
Et si qua sunt similia. 

Jolly a refrain though this may be, it defies facile memorization; 
nor may we easily suspect it to have been intercalated between the 
song of the two quatrains which it divides, for it fits the sense 
and the rhyme of them exactly. Now, while in the Carmina 
burana we have practically no other example of so extended and 
whimsical a chorus, there are a number of instances" which argue 
with equal force against the popularity of the poems which con- 
tain them — "popularity" in the sense of a widespread and almost 
unconscious humming of them. The presence of the longer 
refrain, then, merely indicates that more than one singer had part 
in the song — not that it was in any sense a volkslied.^ 

But the brief choral reiteration which characterizes certain of 
the shorter poems of love and wine, often with vernacular alloy, 
makes their popularity more or less certain; although in one or 

1 Wilh. Meyer is in error when he says the arranger of the Benedictbenern codex made 
an especial rubric of those simple love-songs which have the longer refrains (Oes. Abhandl., 
Vol. I, p. 326) : Nos. 140-43, 145, 146. Other refrains in songs of this type like Nos. 53 and 59 
exceed the ones be mentions by several lines. 

2 E. g.. Nos. 3S, 48, 53, 54, 56, 57, 115, 140, 142, 144. 

3 Cf. what Wilh. Meyer has to say about No. 178 (Ges. AbhandU, Vol. I, p. 327). 
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two cases (cf. No. 125) the refrain is slight and pretty, whereas 
the poem is stilted or long-winded. 

No. 34: Fronde pausat tiliae, Cypridis in voto! 

79: Audi bela mia, mille modos Veneris da hi zevaleria. 

81: O vireat, o floreat, o gaud eat in tempore juventus! 

88: Eia, qualia amoris gaudia! 

92: Miser, miser! modo niger et ustus fortiter. 
112: Floret silva undique, nah mine gesellen ist mir we. 
121: Dulcis amor! Qui te caret hoc tempore fit viUor. 
12B: Lodircundeia lodircimdeia. 
136: Hyrca hyrce nazaza trillirivos. 
143: Vos igitur, o socii, nunc miHtetis Veneri. 
146: Hoi et oe! maledicantiu: tiliae juxta viam positae! 
164: Temporis nos ammonet lascivia. 
166: Amor improbus omnia superat, subveni! 

182: Deu sal sit vobiscum, o pecharie! Modo bibite, sortes apponite! 
191 : O et o cum jubilo, largos laudet nostra concio. 

To such a list should be added the German refrains appended to 
Latin pieces, for they teach the same lesson of popularity. 

141 : Manda liet, manda liet, min geselle chumet niet. 

145: Heia heia, wie si sanch; cicha cicha, wie si sanch; vincula 

vincula vincula rumpebat. 
181 : Her wirt, tragent her nuo win, vrolich suln wir bi dem sin. 

NATIVE AKT IN DRINKING SONGS 

I have already had occasion to speak of the bacchic songs 
which parodied religious poems.' Some of these copied the Ave- 
model closely, others like the hymn of magister Morandus devel- 
oped the form further,^ but they are all the fruit of learned imita- 
tion. In none of them can we trace any hint of nationality or 
birthplace, other than to assume that they had their origin in 
connection with festivals like the festae stultorum and asinorum.^ 

Another sort of drinking-song is without racial characteristics, 
This is the conflictus between wine and water.* In part it may 

1 Cf. Part I, p. 35. 

2Cf. Mone, Hymni latini medii ctevi. Vol. I, p. 177; Wright, Early Mysteries^ p. 120; 
DuM6riI (1847), p. 204, (1843), p. 96; Anzeiger f. Kunde d. deut. Vorzeit, Vol. XV, p. 135; 
Chronica fratris Salimbene Parmensis (1847), p. 92; Novati, Carmina medii aevi (1883), pp. 
66, 69, Studi cntici (1889), p. 186 ; Suttina, Studi medievali, Vol. II (1907), pp. 563 B. 

3 Cf . Novati, Studi critici^ pp. 185 ff. ; Chambers, Medieval Stage, Vol. I, pp. 274 ff. 

*Cf. also the "Altercatio vini et cerevisiae," Zeitschr. f. deut. Alt., Vol. XLIX (1907) 
p. 200. 
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be the outgrowth of the more popular type of eclogue and streit- 
gedicht, but in any case it is so colored by learned reference and 
scholastic diction as to belong to the "universal" and "cosmo- 
politan" kind of mediaeval Latin poetry and to conceal all traces 
of its nativity. Various versions of this poem exist,' the frag- 
mentary one in the Carmina burana (No. 173) being the shortest 
and most vivid of them all. It was extremely popular in the 
Middle Ages and has been ascribed to Golias, Archpoet, and 
Primate. 

Certain metrical spriiche (proverbial verses) which deal with 
wine and water likewise betray no mark of their original home. 
The best known of these is the In cratere meo Thetis est sociata 
Lyaeo which is found in more than twenty MSS.^ It seems now 
likely that Hugo of Orleans wrote these distichs or at least gave 
them currency in his time, but we may not be sure that he invented 
their theme. The same thought appears in several rhythmic 
pieces of the Carmina burana and was the catch of many a medi- 
aeval German drinking-song, no doubt: Reimt sich wasser nicht 
mit wein! Always, however, in learned dress: 

Cum in scypho reponuntur 

Vinum, aqua, conjunguntur; 

Talis conjunctio non est bona. (No. 173.) 

Aqua prorsus coitum 
Nequit impetrare, 
Bachus illam facile 
Solet expugnare. (No. 178.) 

Nunquam Bachus adaquari 
Se voluit, 

Nee se Liber baptizari 
Sustinuit. (No. 179.)' 

But if we do not gain the scent of unforgettable tafellieder 
flir liedertafeln in the types of wine-songs already suggested in 

1 Cf . Wright, Walter Mapes, p. 87 ; Grimm, Kleinere Schri/ten, Vol, III, p. 78 ; Salimbene 
(1847), p. 218; Anzeiger f. Kunde, Vol. XV, p. 285; DuMfiril (1854), p. 303; Novati, Carmina 
medii aevi, p. 58 ; Bibl. de VBcole de chartes, Vol. XLVII (1886), p. 2, etc. 

2 A comparative analysis of them is givenhj MeyeT, OOttinger Nachrichten (1907), pp; 
149 f. 

3 Cf . also the couplet 

Qui aqnam ponit Id Faleruo 
Sit sepultus in inferno. 
Studi medievali, Vol, II, p. 566. 
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this chapter, other poems afford us as rich indications of the 
vernacular and native art of Germany as any that we have found 
in Latin lyric dance-songs. The drinking-song Meum est propo- 
situm' cannot be cited in this connection for its parentage is not 
and perhaps never will be settled,^ but again this poem would not 
be a case in point for us, as no matter how genial it may be it is 
part and parcel of a learned goliardic poem, and without locality 
of color. Nor, for like reasons, can we lay claim to the vulgar 
Tesiamentum asini^ or such nobler products of the scholar's muse 
as the originals of Gaudeamus igitur, Lauriger Horatius, and 
Dulce cum sodalibus.* Clerical models, too, such as the antiphon 
of the "service for gamesters," JEgo sum abbas cucaniensis and 
the stanza from an introit, 

Tvmc rorant scyphi desuper, 

Et canna pluit mustum, 

Et qui potaverit nuper, 

Bibat plus quam sit justum,^ 

1 Sandys' objection that these are the best known and most misunderstood verses of 
mediaeval poetry sounds strange in our ears ; cf . Cambridge History of Eng. Lit., Vol. I, 
p. 212. Even it these lines are an allusion to the grossness of Bishop Golias and not the per- 
sonal conviction of the poet himself, how does that change matters? For a jovial song 
these verses have always been and always will be. 

2 Wilh. Meyer's direct attribution of the poem to " the veritable child of Cologne, the 
thoroughly misunderstood, most genial Latin poet of the Middle Ages " (Fragmenta burana, 
p. 21) is no more certain than the similar assignment of the In cratere meo which he has 
since discovered to belong to Hugo of Orleans. He who wishes the joy of studying all the 
redactions of this poem at once may turn to Werner, Beitrdge zur Kunde d. latein. Lit. 
d. Mittelalters. pp. 200 ff. 

3 ('£. especially Feifalik, " Studien znr Gesch. d. altbOhmischen J.iit.^^ (Sitzungnber. d. 
Wiener Ahad., Vol. XXXVI, No. II, p. 172), Palm, "Latein. Lieder aus schlesischon Kloster- 
Bibliotheken" (Abhandltingen d. achlet. Oesell. (1862), No. II, p. 95), and Novati, Carmina 
medii aevi. 

♦ The groundwork of these three notable songs is presumably to be found in originals 
of as early a date as the twelfth century. In his Gaudeamus (1879) 2 Peiper printed after 
the titles of the last two of the poems "Archipoetae vestigia " and later explained that he 
meant that they " as well as the Qaudeamus igitur rested on old foundations, and the for- 
gotten old songs which underlay them were to be traced back to the archpoet and goliardic 
verse. Cf. von Barnstein, Vbi sunt qui ante nos (1881), p. 138. Symonds likewise discovers 
that "their style is so characteristic of the Archipoeta, that I believe we may credit him 
with at least a share in their composition." Wine, Women and Song, p. 146. The bibliog- 
raphy concerning Gaudeamus is very extensive: it may be found conveniently in Bftrn- 
atein, pp. 103-12 and Eopp, Deutsches Voiles- und Studentenlied in vorklassischer ZHt (1899) ; 
of. also DuMiril (1847), p. 125; Klemming, " Latinska sAoger frftn Sveriges mediltid." IV 
(Oanti<mes morales scholaat. hist, in regnoSueciae olim usit. [1887], p. 16), and Enders, Eupho- 
rion. Vol. XI (1904), pp, 381-406. 

5 A parody of Isaiah's rorate coeli desuper et nubes pluard justum. Curiously enough 
this very line receives another witty twisting in Gerald of Barri's tale of the Englishwoman 
who pettishly answered the priest's rorate coeli desuper with " Rorisse te rorie ne wrthe 
nan" (i. e., your rories and ories are all to no purpose). Quoted from Sandys, Cambridge 
History of Eng. Lit., Vo\. I, V.2W. 
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humorously as they may tinge this poetry of wine, can still not be 
made to yield their quota in proof of a really German art. 

But it is after all not in literal phrases, in the concrete mani- 
festations of verbal identity, that we should hunt for our proof 
that Latin drinking-songs of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
reflect German tavern and tramp songs of the same period. It is 
rather in the implications of a text, its spirit and manner, that we 
get wind of the art which underlies it, of the source from which 
it comes. Gaston Paris built up his theory of popular origins for 
most of the French courtly lyrics and for all of the more objective 
types of mediaeval French song, although in but few cases and 
then dimly did the actual diction and figurative verbiage of his 
texts correspond to popular phrases.' With equal fearlessness 
and surety of touch Winterfeld has asserted that beneath the 
thin crust of mediaeval Latin we may often discern German popu- 
lar and native art. Notker's strength he believes to lie in a truly 
Swabian humor which gilds his writing as it does that of Keller 
and M6rike ; Roswitha on the contrary he finds austere and taci- 
turn, hiding the inner softness of her temper so that it breaks 
forth only now and then so unexpectedly and with such elemental 
force that it reminds one of Hebbel. In translating such poems 
as Roswitha's story of the founding of the convent at Gandersheim 
Winterfeld thinks the modern literary language inadequate, he 
argues that only provincial German diction may hope to repro- 
duce her "gnarled" Low-Saxon manner.'' 

That we do not recognize the truth of this more readily than 

I Cf. particularly Paris, "Les origines de la poesie lyrique en France au moyen ftge" 
(Journal dee aavants. I'^M, 1892) ; Jeanroy in Petit de JuUeville's Histoire de la litter, franc.. 
Vol. I, pp. 362 fl., and also Les origines (1904) 2, pp. 10 ff. 

2Cf. Winterfeld, Stilfragen {1902), pp. 11 ff. ; Herrigs Archiv., Vol. CXIV, pp. 29 ff.— 
Mediaeval Latin pontry is the meeting ground for two elements : the older epic manner of 
the so-called Dark A(?es, the newer lyric manner of modern art. The former of these scholars 
have long been trying to separate from the reluctant quartz of chronicle and school-poem ; 
but the latter can be much more readily separated, I believe, and for a simple reason. We 
know so much more clearly what the canons of modern art are than we do what were those 
of dim and ancient times. One we feel instinctively, but for the other we scarcely have 
intuition; we have rather only an appreciation based upon knowledge. Whatever there- 
fore may be the success met with by investigators who have sought the early Merovingian 
epic in Gregory of Tours ( cf. Kurth, Histoire po4tique des MSrovingiens [1893], Gautier in 
JuUeville's Histoire, Vol. I, pp. 49 ff., 168 f.), however we may adjudge such tests as those of 
Kegel's to regain alliterative lines from poems like the Waltharius; when we seek for the 
more modern heimatkunst behind and within certain mediaeval Latin lyrics of spring and 
wine we are surer of our reward. 
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we do is, I believe, the fault of ourselves; we are accustomed to 
regard pedantic Latin measures from the standpoint of our "clas- 
sical" training and not quite simply as the awkward and sleasy 
house-dress which necessarily for some generations hid the quick 
life and the healthy body of native European thought and humor. 
And the mediaeval poets themselves often, generally in fact, hide 
their light laboriously under the bushel by being as unintelligible 
and artificial as they possibly can. A good illustration of this 
are certain lines of Nicholas of Bibera's Carmen satiricum. 

Sunt et ibi Scoti, qui cum fuerint bene poti. 
Sanctum Brandanum proclamant esse decanum 
In grege sanctorum, vel quod deus ipse deorum 
Brandani frater, sit et ejus Brigida mater.' 

These verses my mind had slipped comfortably over with no 
thought of what they really contained, until I read Winterfeld's 
Stilfragenj even then my first feeling was that my new guide 
was grossly exaggerating, and it took much renewed study to 
convince me that he was right in insisting that we have buried 
here the story of how the unspeakable Irishman travels about the 
Continent with his national saints and his home ways: "When 
the Irish monk has had a bit too much, he swears St. Brandan is 
dean of the whole clan of saints, God himself becomes his inti- 
mate and St. Bridget his mother.'" 

'Vs. 1550-53; cf. Winterfeld, Stilfragen, p. 19, who also calls attention to how little 
compatible St. Columba showed himself with the situation in France ; and to a joke of Wala- 
frid Strabo (Neue JahrbUcher, Vol. V, p. 345). 

2*'Wirklich ein Bild im nederlfindischen Stile/^ says Winterfeld (op, cit.^ p. 20): "die 
Heiligren aller Zeiten nnd Zungen als eine Bauerngesellschaft in rauchiger Scbanke. St. 
Brandan, der Baas unter ihnen, schlftgt just mit der Faust auf den Tisch, um seinen Worten 
mehr Nachdruck zu leihen. Gottvater, in der Weise eines h. Joseph gemalt, als freundlicher 
alter Mann mit langem weissen Barte, zwinkert mit den Augen und klopft ihm gutmtltig 
auf den Schulter. als wollt er sagen : ' Na, Alter, renommiere nicht zq toll, wir waren 
auch dabei.' Und im Hintergruade statt der Mutter Maria die heilige Brigitte mit dem 
strampelndeu krfthenden Christkind auf dem Schoss." Overdone I believe this picture to 
be and somewhat unwarranted in fact, but a pleasant antidote to the literality of most 
criticism of mediaeval Latin. 

Great care should be exercised, however, not to allow loose statements regarding the 
native element in Latin art to sway our judgment. Taylor, for example, in his words on 
the transition from classical to mediaeval poetry {Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, 
pp. 297 ff.) says " that the traits of the various peoples of Western Europe began to appear in 
their Latin verse and prose as through a veil." Some of what he has to oiler on the score 
of "German feeling" and "Irish extravagance" is perhaps true: "the presence of rude 
German banter and rough-handed valor in the Waltharius; the almost burlesque fulsome- 
ness of the inscriptions of Columbanus' letters to Boniface IV and Gregory the Great," etc. 
But what Taylor assumes of the characteristics or tastes of Anglo-Saxon times from Latin 
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We have no reason to doubt that, just as mediaeval chronicles 
and sermons were saturated with folklore of every sort, tales and 
jests, riddles and proverbs, popular custom and superstition, so 
mediaeval poetry of a learned stripe grew big with popular 
snatches of song. If it be unwise to regard the leporis planctus : 

Flevit lepus parvulus 
Clamans altis vocibus: 
" Quid feci hominibus. 
Quod me sequuntur canibus ? " 

as the Latin reproduction of a volkslied existent as early as the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, the case still shows us how at a later 
date Haslein's Klagelied became a full-fledged Latin drinking- 
round.' And the song of the roast swan, almost certainly sung 
when the goose was being brought to the table on St. Martin's 
day, assuredly had Latin and German congeners in the thirteenth 
century as it did in the sixteenth.'' 

We should not need the occasional Grerman references contained 
in the Latin drinking-songs of the Carmina burana to determine 

poetry is too vague to be of service ; the alliteration, the love for riddles, personification of 
inanimate objects— these are Teutonic at least and noway specifically English. And Taylor's 
assertion concerning French esprit is visionary. For he finds " incipient French traits," 
balance and moderation, neatness or deftness of form, in the poems of Pauliuus of Nola. In 
a different way, ho thinks, they also appear in Gregory of Tours' Historia, a work in which 
the Latin is acquiring some of the vivacity and picturesqueness of Proissart [ !]. I doubt if 
students of mediaeval literature will find such rule-of-thumb characterization either help- 
ful or justified. 

1 Cf. Massmann, Anzeigerf. Kunde d. deut. Vorzeit, Vol. IV (1836), pp. 184 fif., who printed 
it fromHusemann, Perpulchri aliquot versus rythmici^ 1575; Gaudeamus^^ p. 186. The Ger- 
man song in four versions is in Erk's Deutscher Liederhort (1856), p. 194. 

2(3f. the MartinsUeder in Uhland's Volkdieder, Nos. 205-8 and Liliencron, Deutsches 
Leben im Volkslied urns Jahr 1530; Hoffmana, In dulcijubilo (1861)2, pp. gg f, ; Burdach, 
Walther von der Vogelweide (1900), pp. 39, 285; Mayer u. Rietsch, Die Mondsee-Wiener 
Liederhandschrift (1896), pp. 511 £E. Bnrdach quotes a passage from the Bonum universale 
de apibus of Thomas of Cambrai (ca^ 1263) which runs : '^cantus turpissimus de beato Mar- 
plenus luxuriosis plausibus per diversas terras Galliae et Teutoniae promulgatus." 

He who believes as a matter of principle that it is dangerous to assume for the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries most of the types of folksong which later times possess should read 
R. M. Meyer's suggestive discussion on this point, Zeitschr. /, deut. Alt., Vol. XXIX, pp. 224- 
36. But just in the matter of the Trinklied there is often an unbroken continuity between 
the goliard songs and later student songs in the German universities (cf . Hubatsch, p. 99 ; 
Barnstein, pp. 21, 136 ft. ; Zarncke, Die deutschen Universitaten. im Mittelalter [1857] ; Specht, 
Qeschichie des Unterrichtswesens [1885] ; Kaufmann, Geschichte der deutschen Universit&ten, 
Vol. I [1888] ; and the bibliography and discussion in Spiegel's two pamphlets : Die Vaganten 
und ihr Orden [1892], Gelehrtenproletariat und Oaunertum [1902]). There is no space here 
to develop this point which is so important a one; viz., that many of the tavern and tramp 
songs of humanistic Germany may go back in their origins to the thirteenth century at 
least by a line of direct tradition. 
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the German origin of some of them.' Nor should we need to 
know that a number of them are found in other German MSS, 
more frequently in fact than is the case with love-songs. In 
reading these lyrics of the tavern and the road we are forcibly 
reminded of two things: first, that, fragmentary and second-rate 
as some of them are, they yet contain just the note which we have 
come to associate with German drinking-songs and with the songs 
of no other nation ; second, that in no mediaeval Latin song which 
we do not strongly suspect at least to be German in authorship 
or coloring do we find this note. And this latter thing seems to 
me very important. There are French, and English and Italian 
love-songs written in Latin which can be told from German-Latin 
love-lyrics only after much study. But the same is not true of 
lighter Latin drinking-songs. They are either assuredly German, 
or very probably so in part at least. Not every Latin poem which 
because of its theme we carelessly label "carmen potatorium" is 
German- — of course not. I do not know, or care, if the " drinking- 
songs" published by Winterfeld in the fourth volume of the 
Poetae latini are German; if such poems dealing with wine and 
beer as those ascribed to Marbod or Peter of Blois can be multi- 
plied a hundredfold outside of Germany, that is again immaterial. 
There are as yet discovered so far as I know no Latin drinking- 
rounds such as those in the Benedictbeuern MS which do not 
point through more than one fact to German authorship. 

Why this should be so, I cannot imagine. I have ever won- 
dered why among the modern literatures the German alone has 
accorded its wine such high honor. There are few English songs 
which immortalize sherry and port, the French have spent but little 
elevated diction on Bordeaux or Burgundy, but the German has 
wreathed Rhine-wine and Moselle into thousands of his songs and 
in the yellow light of it spoken of what moved him most: patriot- 
ism, homesickness, bereavement, and love. Now a certain manner- 
ism, if I be not mistaken, is peculiar to German kommerslieder : 
at times it finds expression in coarse and effective parody, often it 

1 E. g., No. 176: Bachns toUat vi bursarum pectora. Flavescit vinum in vitro gubrubei 
coloris; No. m : Simon in AUatiam visitare patriam venit ; No. 181 : Sens teutonica nil potat 
melins; No. 174: Schuch! clamat nndus in frigore. 
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takes shape as tender mockery, sometimes it appears in the guise 
of sentimental (or maudlin) love for the maid and the scenes of 
home. 

With these things well in mind let us revert to such songs of 
love and mockery and longing as we have cited in previous chap- 
ters, many of which have doubtless come down to us because of 
their connection with the life of the tavern and the inspiration of 
festivals held within it. And then let us review the lyrics which 
deal directly with wine and visualize the scenes these call forth. 

Si quis Deciorum 
Dives officio. (No. 174.) 

This song has been rightly headed "So ist's Spielkomment." 

In taberna quando sumus, 

Non curamus qtiid sit humus. (No. 175.) 

A sigh and a mock in one before the exiled student proceeds to 
the long stanzas of the sacred parody that follows. 

Dum domus lapidea 

Foro sita cernitur, 

Et a fratris rosea 

Visus dum allicitur. (No. 176.) 

A stone-house on the market-place whose red wine allures. 

Hac in plana tabula 

Mora detur sedula, 

Pares nostras sortes 

Pugnant sicut fortes. (No. 177.) 

The long table cleared for drinking. And the very next song 
(No. 178, stanzas 2-4)' is the type of part-song heard at the table, 
first the solo and then the chorus. 

And so we close our study as we began it with German popular 
poetry sounding in our ears and German scenes about us. How- 
ever much we may have misunderstood the meaning of some of 
the Latin records above submitted in evidence, however little we 
may have been yet able to bridge over gaps which yawn here and 
there in our testimony, one fact shines forth perhaps more clearly 

iCf. Wilh. Meyer, Ges. Abhandl., Vol. I, p. 327. 
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than before our labor was begun : Long previous to the documented 
poetry of troubadour, trouv^re, and minnesinger there existed a 
body of popular vernacular love-songs which influenced and re- 
freshed Latin lyrics of love and spring and wine, and which in 
turn these latter fed. And now I would leave my topic for a while, 
not in token of a task fulfilled but as an earnest of other work to 
come for which the present study has gathered the materials and 
built the first stepping-stones.' 

Philip Schuyler Allen 
The University op Chicago 

1 An Appendix to the foregoing article will appear in the January issue of this journal. 
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